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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

TO ALL READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 

It was from an affection for our paper and in the 
interests of scholarship that the then Publisher to 
the University of Oxford and the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press came to the rescue of NO 
AND QUERIES when the paper was threatened 
with extinction early in 1939. It has been published 
at a financial sacrifice ever since, and now the 
Editor has to ask his readers, contributors, and 
subscribers to share a proportion of what will still 
be a sacrifice. 

It has been decided to make NOTES AND 
QUERIES a monthly instead of a fortnightly, 
beginning with the volume for 1953, and to double 
the extent of each issue from 24 pages to 48 pages, 
increasing the single copy price from 1s. 3d. net to 
3s. 4d. net, and the subscription price from 32s. 6d. 
to 36s., post free. The increased subscription price 
will be applicable to existing subscriptions falling 
due for renewal on, or after, January 1, 1953. 
Meanwhile and up to the end of the year, NOTES 
AND QUERIES will continue to published 
fortnightly at the present prices. The balance in 

t of a subscription unexpired at December 31, 
1952, will be refunded to the subscriber on request, 
otherwise it will be used to continue the subscrip- 
tion during 1953 for such time as it will allow at 
the higher subscription price. 


Subscriptions and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, *‘ Notes and Queries,’ Oxford 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, 
London, N.W. 10. [Telephone: Gladstone 1186.] 

All communications for the Editor should be 
sent to him at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 








Memorabilia 





WE are always interested to examine the 

annual reports of our greater provin- 
cial libraries. None is more notable than 
the Public Library system of the City of 
Birmingham which, we learn from _ the 
90th Annual Report recently received, now 
houses about 625,000 books in the Central 
Reference Library, nearly 115,000 books in 
the Central Lending Library, and over 
700,000 in 25 branch libraries. In the Central 
Reference Library there are several very 
important special collections, including the 
Shakespeare Memorial Library, where there 
are to be found 34,488 volumes in 64 lan- 
guages. Besides books there are collections 
of lantern slides, maps, and prints. In the 
last category is the remarkable “ Illustra- 
tions Collection” with its 160,000 sheets. 
These are lent out in subject sets to schools, 
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teachers, commercial firms, and so on, and 
last year well over 300,000 sheets were so 
lent. During the year under review (1951-52) 
“the long established policy of acquiring 
{for the Reference Library] all important 
new publications and much_ reference 
material of a fugitive character was 
assiduously pursued.” As the pioneer of 
the now universal inter-library loans system 
Birmingham can claim to be still in the fore- 
front oi this splendid enterprise, for during 
the year the City Libraries lent 18,659 
volumes to other libraries and readers, 
whilst their own borrowings were a meagre 
632. The cost of the Libraries in 1951-52 
was £205,565, of which about £54,000 was 
spent on books, periodicals, and binding. 
The City of Birmingham may well take pride 
in its municipal libraries. 


BVIOUSLY a discussion of the life of 
one Jesuit by another (Father Thurston, 

by Joseph Crehan, S.J. Sheed and Ward, 
12s. 6d.) would be out of place in our paper 
but it would be ungrateful not to recommend 
to others a charmingly written short bio- 
graphy (in seven chapters) of one who was 
at once a scholar, a humorist, and a saint 
(in, of course, a non-technical sense of the 
word). I had but the briefest of contacts 
with him, but they point my words for me, 
and the book shows me that I must add yet 
another: he was a knight—in controversy, 
his courtesy and good-humour never failing. 
Incidentally the book provides me (or I 
can pretend that it does) with a justification 
for a long-ago whimsicality of Sir Humphrey 
Milford’s, who said to me that he hated any 
one who was the authority on a single 
subject. (No one need try the cap on: Sir 
Humphrey’s béte blanche is dead.) I find it 
written of Father Thurston: “He did not 
disguise the disadvantages of giving oneself 
to original research. He thought that it 
encouraged the formation of pet theories, 
made a man cherish his discoveries over- 
fondly, and made him lay himself out to 
prove that Such and Such is the true view 
of the facts. It narrowed the range of a 
man who did not at the same time take the 
precaution by wider reading to keep strong 
his power of stepping back and viewing his 
pet theme with detachment from a distance.” 


WE wish our readers a merry Christmas, 
and our paper a happy New Year. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SOME NOTES ON THE 
VOCABULARY OF THE 
TRANSLATION OF COLONNA’S 
*‘ HYPNEROTOMACHIA,’ 1592 


"THE compilers of the O.E.D. and its 

supplement made some use of R.D.’s 
translation of The Strife of Love in a Dream 
or Hypnerotomachia (1592) by Francesco 
Colonna. The extraordinary vocabulary of 
this book is rich in obsolete and rare words, 
many of them technical terms which arise in 
the course of the author’s fulsome descrip- 
tions of imaginary architecture. O.E.D. cites 
R.D. as the first or only user of such dead 
words as scale (21),' ‘a salying scale or downe 
going staire,’ inanulated (23), ‘tresses of 
haire . . . crisping and inanulating by their 
eares, Windolet (21), ‘ loopes or windolets 
in diverse places,’ and even of perimeter 
(53) and topiary (116), words in quite a 
different class. 

The book also contains a number of 
defunct architectural terms, which apparently 
never entered into usage, and whose meaning 
it is now rather difficult to apprehend: these 
words are not recorded in O.E.D., and 
include gulaterie or gulature (44 and 78), 
catabasse (21), conclansture (57) and stily- 
pode (44). Cataglyphic (24), ‘incised,’ or 
‘carved out’ is an obsolete term which 
O.E.D. attributes first to the translation of 
Rabelais by Motteux, 1708, but which 
occurs in R.D. 

R.D. also introduces us for the first time 
hitherto recorded to the English form of 
plinth, which he uses several times, both in 
the current sense of the lower square member 
of the base of a column— huge Pyramides, 
standing vpon a strong and sound plynth 
or four square foote’ (20)—and also in the 
obsolete sense of the abacus of the capital 
of a column: ‘The Plynthes whereon the 
chapters did stand wrought with winding 
and turning workes ... in the hollowing of 


*The page references are to the edition of 
ag tay by Andrew Lang (London, 1890), 
which claims to have been reprinted ‘ with absolute 
fidelity’ from the original. I must record my 
thanks to my colleague 
interest she has taken in this 


iss B. M. H. Carr for the 
paper. 
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the Abac or Plynth’ (48). Here O.Ep. 
cites, for both senses, Plinthus in John Shute’s 
The First and Chiefe Groundes of Architec. 
ture (1563) but does not record the English 
form as occurring until Cotgrave, 161], 
Similarly, the word zoophorus, still in use 
amongst modern students of architecture to 
describe a ‘frieze in which animals as well 
as human figures are shown,? was first 
anglicized as the now obsolete zophor by 
R.D., although O.E.D. cites nothing between 
Shute’s zophorus of 1563 and the zophor of 
Motteux in the Rabelais of 1694. R.D.’s 
Thors (78) seems to be an_ unsuccessful 
attempt to anglicize the still current torus, 
“a convex moulding,”* which is not repeated: 
Shute used the Latin form, and the next 
recording in O.E.D. is dated 1768. Another 
strange form is R.D.’s syme or sime (35, 78, 
etc.). Miss B. M. H. Carr has kindly pointed 
out to me that this appears to be an 
attempted English form of a word still used 
by architects. cyma or cyma_ recta 
(<xdux) ‘a cornice moulding formed by 
a double curve, ogee **: Shute used the form 
cyme (0.E.D., s.v. cyma). 

Of greater interest than these examples of 
obsolete or confined usage is a small list of 
words still generally current, which RD. 
first records, but for which he is not given 
the credit in O.E.D. In this list I include 
a definition where necessary, the first 
occurrence recorded by O.E.D., followed by 
examples of the earlier uses in Hypneroto- 
machia (abbreviated as ‘R.D.’). A_ few 
words which are primarily technical archi- 
tectural terms have been included. 

APPLAUSE. Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Venice, 1596. R.D. 83: a singing company 
of gallant damoselles . . . making in their 
Gate a great applause among the pleasant 
flowers. 

BALLoon. ‘A round ball or globe crown- 
ing a column or pier’ (so glossed in Gwilt, 
Encyclopedia of Architecture, 1867). 
T. Blount, Glossographia, 1656. R.D. 78: 


another quarter wrought with Thors, 
Torques, Balloons and a Plinth. See 
Torque below. 

CaRNIvorous. T. Browne, 1646. R.D. 


67: my heart giuing mee to vnderstand, that 
the carniuorous Woolfe which I drempt of, 
was a presage of this my last doubted end. 


? Ware and Beatty, A Short Dictionary of Archi- 
‘pee Centen. 1944). 
I 


* Toid., s.v. eyma recta, and illustration on p. 104. 
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CHECKERS, CHEQUERS. O.E.D.,  5.v. 
chequer 3, cites the meaning ‘a square 
of the board in chess’ as rare, and gives 
a first example occurring in 1801. R.D. 145 
describes a game of living chess, with 
the players taking their places *vppon the 
checkers of the pauement’: also—At the 
measured sounde and time of the Musicke 
vppon their checkers, as it pleased the King 
to commaund, the pawns turning them- 
selues with a decent reuolution . . . leapt 
vppon an other checker before them. 
Chequers also has an architectural sense 
(ee Gwilt, op. cit, and O.E.D.  s.v. 
chequers 15). 

Encaustic. As applied to a method of 
painting. Holland’s translation of Pliny, 
1601. R.D. 113: the seuen Plannets with 
their nature and properties, with an Encaustic 
woorke were sweetly painted. Cf. R.D. 153. 

EurHYTHMY. Harmony in the proportions 
of a building. Wotton, Elements of Archi- 
tecture, 1624. R.D. 57: And with such an 
Eurithmie or apt proportioning of members, 
hee did shewe the subtiltie of the art of the 
Lapicidarie. Ba 

FitFuL. O.E.D. says that this is ‘a word 
once used by Shakespeare, and popularized 
by writers at the beginning of this century, 
and defines as (i) of a disease, ‘ characterized 
by fits and paroxysms,’ citing Macbeth 
Ill. ii. 23,5 and (ii) ‘ characterized by irregular 
fits of activity, citing Scott, Lady of the 
lake, 1810. R.D. 3: those miserable 
louers . . . feeding their framed fashions not 
otherwise than with fithful (sic) imaginations. 

Fusep. ‘Liquefied by heat, melted, 
<0.E.D. fuse v2. W. Salmon, Pharmaco- 
poeia Bateana, 1694. R.D. 22: many 
pillars of fused and molten mettall. O.E.D. 
records the verb fuse, ‘ to liquefy,’ as first 
occurring in 1681. . 

GatHers. ‘Folded part of a dress. 
0.E.D. s.v. gather 2 cites Butler’s Hudibras, 
1663. R.D. 179: The coate which she 
wore... like a wastcoate, with little plightes 
and gathers. 

GicantomacHy. W. Birnie, The Blame 
of kirke- Buriall, 1606. R.D. 23: I beheld 
ingrauen a Gigantomachie and combate 
betwixt Giauntes. 

InTeRSTICE. ‘ Intervening space, chink or 
crevice.” Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s 


‘Thus Professor Muir, the latest editor of 
Macbeth, takes the word to be a Shakespearian 
coinage: see the Arden Shakespeare, Macbeth 
(London, 1951), p. 85. 
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Moralia, 1603. One of R.D.’s favourite 
words. R.D. 95: Vpon the doore, the 
interstice whereof was of stone called 
Gallactites. R.D. 113: the door... did 
occupie an emptie voyde interstice. Cf. 
R.D. 97. R.D. also uses the adj. inter- 
Stitious (48; 103: interstitious thicknes [of 
branches]). O.E.D. includes interstitious as 
a nonce-word in R.D., without, however, 
citing R.D.’s early use of the noun from 
which it derives. 

PRURIENT. O.E.D. gives three significa- 
tions: (i) ‘itching, occurring on Todd’s 
unsupported authority in 1639; (ii) ‘ having 
an itching desire,” Gauden, Hieraspistes, 
1653; (iii) ‘ given to the indulgence of lewd 
ideas,’ Smollett, Reproof, 1747. R.D. 80: 
at hir feet stood a satire in prurient lust 
vppon his gotishe feet. R.D. 100: I founde 
my selfe so lasciuously heat, and in such a 
prurient lust. 

SorFir. ‘The under surface of an 
architrave, lintel, vault etc. O.E.D. cites 
nothing for the various shades of meaning 


earlier than Inigo Jones (1613-39) in 
J. Leoni’s Architecture of A. Palladio 
(1742). R.D. 94: the toppe of the Cupul 


or Suffite and couer of the Bathe. R.D. 116: 
couering ouer all the whole court with a 
riche and inestimable suffite with diuers 
fashioned leaues of greene emeralde. 
TESSELLATED, TESSELLATION. The deriva- 
tion is complicated, L. tessellatus or It. 
tessellato and med L. tessellare helping to 
form the words, while L. tessera gives 
tessera, tesserated, tesseral, etc. All these 
are given in O.E.D. as first occurring in the 
late seventeenth century or even much later, 
and Florio in his Italian dictionary of 1598 
still translates tessellare as ‘ to make or work 
checker-worke or inlaid work.’ R.D., how- 
ever, uses Thesselature, a form not recorded 
in O.E.D., to describe what is apparently 
an elaborate design in mosaic, filling a page 
with details of the mythological scenes 
shown in ‘an excellent Thesselature, bright 
shining lyke gould’ (62). The term also 
seems to describe the actual squares of the 
mosaic themselves—R.D. 64: the strength 
of the glutinous substance, which ioyned 
and held the Thessalature (sic) or checkers, 
together. Thesselature therefore seems to 
be the first attempt to apply words ultimately 
derived from med. L. tessellare to the des- 
cription of mosaic work. Tessell also 
occurs in R.D. O.E.D. gives tessell (derived 
from L. or It. tessella, a small tessera) and 
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for its first occurrence cites Richard Tomlin- 
son’s Medical Dispensatory (1657), where 
it is apparently a square-shaped pill. R.D. 
(22) uses it for the square base upholding 
his pyramids, and on it the Gigantomachy 
is engraved: ‘the But and tessell or square, 
subiect and vphoulder of the Pyramides.’ 

Torque. ‘Collar or necklace of twisted 
metal.’ First used in this sense by J. R. 
Planché, History of British Costume, 1834. 
In R.D. it seems to mean moulding or 
decoration, for it is found in company with 
ballons and torus (78), and describes perhaps 
some kind of twisted ornamental work. 

TRABET. ‘Beam.’ Ware and Beatty 
(op. cit.) give trabeated as a term in use by 
architects to-day. O.E.D. cites trabeate, 
giving its earliest occurrence as 1890. Like 
torque the word seems to have had a very 
long sleep; and needed the Gothic revival 
to awaken it. But R.D. uses it more than 
once: the quotation gives a fair example 
of R.D.’s architectural fantasy in words and 
may well conclude this list: Of this goodly 
stone were exact two litle halfe pillers, 
chamfered with their bases, holding up a 
streight Sime, with a gule and adiected 
denticulature & cordicules, or worke of 
harts, with their chapters under a Trabet, 
Zophor and Coronice. (78.) 

These notes are far from attempting a 
complete survey of the uncommon vocabu- 
lary of the Hypnerotomachia, but there 
seems no doubt that R.D. would repay the 
further attention of the lexicographer. 


PETER URE. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY ON 
THOMAS ADAMS 


WHILE searching through early volumes 

of the Quarterly Review for possible 
critical comments by Robert Southey on 
Thomas Adams, early seventeenth-century 
divine, who—according to Grosart (DNB) 
—‘ was pronounced by Robert Southey to 
be ‘the prose Shakespeare of puritan 
theologians ...’” I discovered a composite 
quotation from Adams’ work and a comment 
on his use of puns in an article in the issue 
of the Quarterly dated April 1818: Art. III. 
“On the Means of Improving the People ” 
(XIX, 79-118). Part of this quotation and 


the comment appear as follows: 


‘As for the ministers that have livings, [’] 
says Thomas Adams (and his marginal 
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note says leavings not livings, Thomas 

Adams being addicted to the sin of 

punning,) ‘they are scarce live-ons, or 

enough to keep themselves and their 

families living . . .’ (pp. 89-90). 

Southey reprinted this article as “ Essay 1X.” 
in his Essays, Moral and Political (1832), Il, 
111-180, but Hill and Helen C. Shine in their 
The Quarterly Review Under Gifford: 
Identification of Contributors 1809-1824 
(1949) index the article as a positive attribu- 
tion to John Rickman and Southey. 

I was faced with the problem of 
determining, if possible, whether or not 
Southey had contributed the portion of the 
article containing the comment on Adams, 

Among the Shines’ citations of evidence 
in support of the joint authorship is Orlo 
Williams’ comment on the Quarterly article 
in his Lamb’s Friend the Census-Taker. 
Life and Letters of John Rickman (1911), 
According to Williams, 

. .. the material which he [Rickman] sent 

to Southey was so good, as the letters 

plainly show, that his paper was almost 
untouched and sent to the Quarterly, 
where it appeared in the number for April 

1818 under the title ‘The means of im- 

proving the People.’ . . . the editors of 

Southey’s letters do not publish those in 

which he admits that he only grafted about 

two pages in all upon Rickman’s, and 
softened the roughness of his style. ... 

I suspect that the insistence of the value 

of catechising and of firm religious convic- 

tions was Southey’s handiwork; for 

Rickman never abandoned his somewhat 

matter-of-fact deistic beliefs, and there is 

a clause in his will expressing the wish 

that his son should not take orders.' 


On page 86 of the article in the Quarterly 
begins a passage dealing with the Reforma- 
tion clergy and the value of firm religious 
convictions. This passage ends just above 
the middle of page 91. It represents a 
digression from the main theme of the 
article. Contained in the passage is the brief 
comment on Thomas Adams and the com- 
posite quotation noted above. This passage 
appears to be the one Rickman suspected 
of being “ Southey’s handiwork.” 

As I pursued my search for Adams refer- 
ences in Southey’s works I discovered that 
the Adams quotation noted above from 
the Quarterly article and another comment 


* Pp. 197, 198 (Boston, 1912). 
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on Adams’ punning appear in a work con- 

cerning which there is no question of 

Southey’s authorship. In his “ Notes and 
Illustrations” to his Life of Wesley (New 

York, 1820) appears the following: 
Thomas Adams had as honest a love of 
quips, quirks, puns, punnets, and pun- 
digrions, as Fuller the Worthy himself. 
As the old ballad says, 


No matter for that,— 
I like him the better therefore: — 


... Upon this subject [the note is headed 

“Plunder of the Church at the Reforma- 

tion”] he often gives vent to his 

indignation. 

“As for the ministers that have 
livings,’* he says, “they are scarce 
liveons, or enough to — themselves and 
their families living. . 

* Leavings not Livings, "says the marginal 

note. (I, 395). 

This quotations continues beyond that con- 
tained in the Quarterly article. There are 
three other excerpts from Adams on this and 
the following page, and another on 
page 401.” 

The similarity of the references to Adams 
in the notes to the Life of Wesley and in 
the disgressive passage in “ On the Means 
of Improving the People” constitutes 
additional evidence of Southey’s authorship 
of a specific passage of some four pages in 


University of Pennsylvania. 


*There are other indications in Southey’s works 
of his interest in Adams: The Doctor, &c., IV 
(1837), ix; Common-Place Books (1849), First 
series, 132-136, 422: Second series, 108, 119-120, 
650, 661; but I have not yet discovered the quota- 
tion which Grosart attributes to Southey. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HARSNETT 


T is well known that Shakespeare echoed 

Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious 
Popishe Impostures in numerous places in 
King Lear,’ but the following parallels seem 
not to have been recorded. They are mostly 
insignificant in themselves, but they throw 
some additional light on the way Shakes- 
peare used his sources. 

A number of words, used by Shakespeare 
for the first time in King Lear, are to be 
found in Harsnett’s treatise. Several of these 
(e.g. bo-peep, corky, benediction) have been 
pointed out before. To these may be added 


pp. 11-21. 


*Cf. R.E.S. Jan. 1951, 
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propinquity, auricular, carp(vb.), gaster, and 
asquint. It is probably an accident that 
Edmund echoes ‘to rouze vp his spirits,” 
that kennel is associated with ‘ vnsauorie 
smells’ by Harsnett, and with ‘stink’ by 
Shakespeare,* and that both writers mention 
a dog of two colours.° But it is difficult to 
believe that the words ‘all these sensible 
accidents should be made pendulous in the 
ayre’ did not influence the lines: 

Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 

Hang fated o’er men’s faults light on 

daughters! * 

Another parallel is provided by Harsnett’s 
comments on Hiaclito, one of the devils: 

It was little beseeming his state (I wis) 

beeing so mighty a Monarch, to come 

into our coasts so skuruily attended, 
except hee came to see fashions in 

England . . . or els that he was of the 

new Court cut, affecting no other traine 

then two crasie fellowes, and an vrchin 
butterflie boy.’ 
One is reminded not only of Lear and his 
companions in the storm, and of his com- 
ment on the fashion of Edgar’s garments, 
but also of the juxtaposition of court news 
and butterflies in the last scene of the play. 

There is one striking parallel with Pericles. 
The words*— 

I maruaile that the house sinketh not for 

such wickedness committed in it— 
seem to be echoed by Lysimachus— 

Your house, but for this virgin that doth prop it, 

Would sink and overwhelm you. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that there are 
two references in Shakespeare’s plays to 
paring the nails of the devil, and that Hars- 
nett, after describing how the devil had been 
driven into woman’s toe-nail, remarks of 
the credulous spectators’— 

that neuer an vnhappy fellow in the com- 

pany shewed so much vnhappie wit, as to 

offer to take a knife, and pare away the 


thy 


* pp. 143, 9, A3v, 135, 96. ¢- Lear I. i. 114; 
I. ii. 94; I. iv. 211; IL. i. 55; V. iii. 73. Another 
word, sainted (p. 119), is to be found in M.M. 
and Macb. 

*p. 38. Cf. II. i. 53-4. 

*p. 62. Cf. I. iv. 117-19. 

° P- 174. Cf. Ill. vi. 66. 


*p. 13>. Cf. Hil. iv. 67-8. 

*p. 47. Perhaps, too, ‘like the sentinel in a 
watch’ (p. 61) and ‘ forelorn hope’ (p. 119) may 
35). suggested Cordelia’s ‘ poor perdu’ (IV. vii. 


* pp. 10, 223. Cf. Per. IV. vi. 118-19. 


*p. 61. Cf. T.N. IV. ii. 140 and Hen. V. IV. 
iv. 76. 
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deuil, lying in the dead of the nayle, and 
throw him into the fire, for acting his 
part so badly. 
This passage was, of course, written after 
the allusions in Henry V and Twelfth Night. 


KENNETH MulR. 


A CRYPTIC ENTRY IN 
COLERIDGE’S ‘GUTCH NOTEBOOK,’ 
fol. 20b 


GOME years ago the late R. B. McKerrow 

published in the Review of English 
Studies (15: 60 and 16: 63 for Oct. 1939 
and July 1940) two articles of mine, blessed 
by the late John Livingston Lowes, on 
“Coleridge and Wieland’s Oberon.” Further 
study of Coleridge’s knowledge of the 
daemonic romance which he admitted he 
was translating in November 1797 has 
brought to light so much more evidence of 
his borrowings from it that the first of four 
articles shortly to be published will contain 
a re-examination of the whole problem of 
Coleridge’s early knowledge of German. 
Meanwhile the following may be of interest 
to students of the Notebooks. 

It is not impossible that since it had been 
extremely popular on the continent from its 
appearance in Wieland’s Teutscher Merkur 
in 1780, Coleridge might have heard or 
known of Oberon as early as an entry in the 
Gutch Notebook apparently dating from 
early 1796. On its folio 20b appears this 
cryptic notation: 

Two Lover's [sic] privileged by/ a faery 

to know each other [sic]/ Lives & Health 

in Absence/ by olfaction of... . 

[Photostat in Houghton Library, 
Harvard Univ.] 
In his classic study John Livingston Lowes 
commented thus: 
What object it was, the odour of which 
was to play the courier between the lovers, 
we shall probably never know. For in 
the place where the revealing word should 
be is a row of faint loops and spirals, as 
if Coleridge’s hand had been idly moving 
while he cudgelled his brain for an object 
to fit his fantastic theme. (The Road to 
Xanadu, N.Y., 1940, pp. 19-20.) 
Prof. Lowe’s photostat of the Notebook is 
now in the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University, and careful examination of this 
entry with the help of a magnifying glass 
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sadly verifies the illegibility of the last of 
it. The key word after “ olfaction of ” defies 
deciphering and looks as if Coleridge had 
doodled idly or been interrupted in mid 
thought. There is a series of faint inter. 
woven loops filling the space of perhaps ten 
letters. The first of them might be a fancy 
calligrapher’s F/. Under the glass it appears 
as if his pen had rested on the page where 
the dot appears after the final “of” and 
had then very slightly blotted what could be 
the nexus between F and /. It could also 
be that the indecipherable space has been 
twice overwritten and the first time imper- 
fectly erased. 

The entry is even more curious in view 
of the fact that in Oberon the odour of 
flowers plays a part in the love-story of 
Huon and Rezia. The lily and a lily wand 
are emblems of the daemon king; and roses, 
their odour, and rose-light repeatedly are 
emblematic of his queen Titania. In Canto 
IV, st. 48, Rezia’s dream of her fated lover 
reveals the lily wand in the hands of a 
visioned dwarf. In V, 68, the daemon king's 
appearance in the turbulent royal hall at 
Bagdad is heralded by his lily fragrance, 
And in X, 11, after the kidnapping, Titania 
appears to the languishing Rezia in a dream 
aboard the pirate ship and tells her her son 
and husband are still alive. As Rezia awakes 
she perceives Titania’s rose fragrance. 

It is noteworthy that /Jillies and flowers 
are both words which contain loops and 
spirals and fit the faery-lovers-olfaction- 
lives-and-health puzzle exactly. Is this 
coincidence, or was Coleridge already 
familiar with Wieland’s daemonic romance? 


WERNER W. BEYER. 


MILTON IN ‘THE CLASSICAL 
TRADITION ’ 


IN the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Renaissance: 

Epic,” The Classical Tradition, Greek 
and Roman Influences of Western Literature 
(1949), Mr. Francis Highet presents a useful 
classification and description of _ the 
Renaissance epic. He emphasizes the con- 
siderable extent of classical influences in 
these poems, for which the culture of Greece 
and Rome provided a noble background. 
In spite of the medieval ideas and structure 
in some, he finds that the classical influence 
in most of them is “all-pervading.” This is 
especially true of the Christian religious 
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epics, Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 
In fact, to understand all of Milton one must 
be a classical scholar; for only the classicist 
derives from many of Milton’s lines the great 
additional pleasure of reminiscence. A good 
example is Satan’s first speech to Beelzebub, 
which is in part a recollection of Aeneas’s 
description of the ghost of Hector. 

Many of Mr. Highet’s remarks on the 
specific classical influences or qualities in 
Paradise Lost are just and illuminating, if 
not particularly original. He observes, for 
example, that the supernatural characters, 
including God and the devils, are described 
in terms invented by the classical poets. 
Raphael is like Mercury; the debates of the 
devils are like the debates of the gods in 
classical epics; the battle of the “devils” 
[sic] is copied from the battle of the gods 
in the Iliad, with some details borrowed 
from Hesiod’s Theogony. Nature is often 
described in classical terms; and Greek 
nature-spirits are admitted even into the 
Scriptural Paradise. And so on. Curiously, 
Mr. Highet omits the classical features in 
Milton’s description of Hell (II, 570-628). 

Although Mr. Highet’s remarks are 
generally satisfactory, I wish to call attention 
to some questionable statements. Mr. 
Highet says that when Satan “first 
approached Eden he was stopped by Gabriel 
and his angelic guards” (p. 150). This is, 
of course, not true. Satan was found in 
Paradise, which he had entered by agilely 
leaping over the great wall: 

Due entrance he disdain’d, and in contempt, 


At one sight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of Hill and highest Wall, and sheer within 


ghts on his feet .. . 
(IV, 180-183). 


The angelic guards found Satan at night in 
the shape of a toad tempting Eve by causing 
her to have bad dreams. He was forced to 
resume his proper shape and was repri- 
manded. When he saw the futility of 
Tesistance, he fled from Paradise. Mr. 
Highet’s error is not important, but it leads 
one to suspect that he may at times read 
his Milton rather casually. 

More important and more serious, I think, 
are Mr. Highet’s strictures on Milton’s style. 
He says quite truly that Milton developed a 
“new style” which was intended to be 
grand, evocative, and sonorous. And he 
compares Milton’s elaborate style with 
Vergil’s, which was likewise an invention. 
But he condemns Milton’s latinisms, which 
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are, he exclaims, both pedantic and obscure. 
This criticism has a familiar sound. It 
repeats an old charge, which some modern 
critics, more familiar with Milton’s works, 
have refuted. There is, of course, some 
latinized diction in Paradise Lost, but in 
bulk the latinisms are relatively incon- 
spicuous. Mr. Tillyard is surely correct 
when he says that “if you read Milton un- 
obsessed with the notion that he could not 
write native English, you will find far less 
latinization than he is usually credited with ” 
(The Miltonic Setting p. 124). The latiniza- 
tion is a very subordinate part of the neces- 
sary heightening of the style of the epic. 
Mr. Tillyard also observes that Latin loan- 
words were in Milton’s day nearer to their 
source than they are today, and he says that 
Milton had every right to “ exploit that still 
live propinquity.” It seems to me that Mr. 
Highet, as a student of the classics, should 
agree with Mr. Tillyard. 

To cite some examples, Mr. Highet objects 
to the sense of argument in the description 
of the shields of the rebel angels, 


Various, with boastful argument portrayed. 
(VI, 84.) 

Here argument, he says, means not dispute 
or challenge but subject, as in Vergil. It 
may be pointed out that the reader who was 
familiar with the Geneva Version of the 
Bible, one of the most popular, the people’s 
Bible, would have had no difficulty in under- 
standing Milton’s meaning. In the Geneva 
Bible, nearly every book is introduced by 
an “Argument,” a condensed summary of 
the thought. This, by the way, corresponds 
to the Arguments which Milton prepared 
for each book of Paradise Lost. Note also 
explode, meaning “hiss,” not “blow to 
pieces.” Highet also objects to this use. But, 
as I have pointed out elsewhere, dictionaries 
of the Seventeenth Century, Cockeram’s, for 
example, give “hiss” as one of the mean- 
ings. Mr. C. S. Lewis has shown that some 
of Milton’s “poetic diction” (ruin and 
combustion and alchymy and numerous, for 
example) was not really poetic but current 
in prose of the century (A Preface to 
Paradise Lost, p. 59). Mr. Highet cites also 
a passage from Belial’s speech regarding the 
possibility of the complete annihilation of 
the fallen angels: 


4 Who knows 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 


Can give it? 
(II, 151-152.) 
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and he says that “Let this be good,” a 
Latinism, should be phrased to read, 
“assuming that this is good.” Actually, I 
do not think that the average student is 
troubled or puzzled by the clause quoted: 
he easily grasps the meaning. 

In shori, when My. Highet remarks that 
such words and expressions produce an 
effect not of richness but obscurity, he is 
greatly over-stating the difficulty. One sus- 
pects that Mr. Highet might object to the 
word perturbation in Milton’s description of 
Satan’s mood or state as he observes the 
new-created world and recalls his past: 

ee while he spake, each passion dimm’d his 

ace, 

Thrice chang’d with pale, ire, envy and despair, 

Which marr’d his borrow'd visage, and betray’d 

His counterfeit, if any eye beheld. 

For heav’nly minds from such distempers foul 

Are ever clear. Whereof hee soon aware, 

Each perturbation smooth’d with outward calm, 

Artificer of fraud; ... 

(IV, 114-121). 


But the reader of St. Augustine would 
surely understand : 


the Platonists hold that these our mortall 
members, do produce the affects of feare, 
desire, ioy, and sorrow in our bodies: 
from which foure perturbations (as Tully 
calles them) or passions (as other trans- 
lators giue them) the whole inundation of 
mans enormities haue their source and 
spring. (Of the Citie of God, Book 14, 
chap. 6, p. 476 (1620).) 
These perturbations, which in Milton’s case 
are only three, joy being excluded, are, the 
reader realizes, part or signs of Satan’s 
punishment; for he left the truth and lived 
“according to his owne lust, that is, accord- 
ing to the fleshly man.” From these pertur- 
bations or passions (Milton uses both terms, 
which also occur in St. Augustine) the angels 
and Adam and Eve, before the Fall, are free. 
For heav'nly mindes from such distempers foule 
Are ever cleer. 
Answering his own question “ Whether man 
had those perturbations in Paradise, before 
his fall,” St. Augustine says, 
If they had them, how had they that 
memorable blisse of Paradise? who can 
be directly happy that either feares or 
sorrows? & how could they eyther feare 
or grieue in that copious affluence of 
blisse, where they were out of the danger 
of death & sicknesse, hauing al things 
that a good will desired, & wanting al 
things that might giue their happiness iust 
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cause of offence? . . . How happy were 
our first parents being troubled with no 
perturbations of minde, nor no sicknesse 
of body? Euen so happy should all man- 
kinde haue bene, if they had not trans. 
fused that misery with their sinne in- 
curred, into their posterity: . . . (Ibid, 
chap. 10, pp. 483-484.) 
Satan, having rebelled, could not regain his 
lost giory or share this memorable bliss of 
Paradise, his nature leading him quite another 
way, into misery and eternal torment. One 
recalls Mr. C. S. Lewis’s statement. that 
Milton’s version of the Fall is substantially 
that of St. Augustine. 
Would Mr. Highet object to the meaning 
of the word secure in the following lines: 


As when a prowling Wolfe, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where Shepherds pen thir Flocks at 


eeve 
In hurdl’d Cotes amid the fields secure. 
(IV, 183-186.) 

Here the word means “free from care or 
anxiety,” or, perhaps, “ incautious, careless.” 
This was in the Seventeenth Century not an 
uncommon meaning. It is illustrated in 
John Downame’s account of the manner of 
Satan’s fight: 

The second thing to be obserued in his 

manner of fight, is, that he setteth vpon 

vs when we are most secure, and then 

soundeth the alarum of battaile, when wee 

most flatter our selues with hope of 

peace, .. . (The Christian Warfare (1612), 

p 97.) 


Note also the following passage from the 
same work which warns “secure world- 
lings” who spend their time not in fighting 
the Lord’s battles but in chambering and 
wantonness, in lusts and uncleanness, in 
surfeiting and all voluptousness: 


let such men know, that of all others their 
state is most dangerous, for they are 
grievouslie sicke, and haue no sense of 
their disease, their wounds are so mortall 
that they depriue them of all feeling; they 
are assaulted, yea taken prisoners whilest 
they sleepe soundly in securitie, and dis- 
cerne not the approch of the enemie. 

(p. 4.) 

Incidentally, the phrase “of all others,” 
in the preceding excerpt, is similar to 
Milton’s: 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 


His Sons, the fairest of her Daughters Eve. 
(IV, 323-324.) 
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This idiom Mr. Tillyard defends as having 
dignity, daring, simplicity, and freedom 
(The Miltonic Setting, pp. 125 ff.). 
Consider the identical meaning of sugges- 
tion in the following lines and passages: 


The first sort by thir own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-deprav’d: .. . 
(IIT, 129-130.) 


Fit Vessel, fittest Imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark suggestions hide 
From sharpest sight: .. . 
(IX, 89-91.) 


So also he vseth the helpe of our owne 

flesh to betray the spirit, and leade vs 

captiue into sinne; and that so cunningly, 
that we can hardly discerne betweene 

Satans suggestions and our owne corrupt 

motions and desires: . . . wee cannot of 

our selues so much as thinke a good 
thought, unlesse it proceed from God; 
so much lesse can we discerne betweene 
the suggestions of Satan and our owne 
fleshly thoughts, because they are both 
corrupt and alike wicked. (The Christian 

Warfare, p. 105.) 

I do not, of course, maintain that the 
modern reader will always readily under- 
stand Milton’s precise meaning. An illustra- 
tion of the difficulty is the phrase “ divine 
of something ill,” which expresses Adam’s 
foreboding or sense of impending misfor- 
tune because of Eve’s long absence (IX, 
845). Another example is Eve’s declaration 
that she would die deserted rather than 
“oblige” Adam with a fact or deed per- 
nicious to his peace. Here “ oblige” has 
the Latin sense of “render liable to punish- 
ment” or “make guilty” (IX, 980). And 
there are other instances. 

But the diligent student need not despair. 
At need he may consult an edition with 
adequate notes, perhaps that published by 
the Oxford University Press, with the excel- 
- “ Reader’s Guide to Milton ” by Walter 

eat. 

It is true that Milton exploited the Latin 
element in the English vocabulary. But in 
using these Latin loan-words he was not dis- 
playing his pedantry. As Mr. Tillyard has 
said, he “ was not letting English down but 
enriching one of its most precious 
inheritances.” 

That Milton’s vocabulary was not on the 
whole unduly or immoderately latinized or 
tlevated above the understanding of his 
teaders may in part be demonstrated by 
comparing his diction with that of John 
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Downame in The Christian Warfare, a con- 
temporary handbook of 
reader may wish to scan the italicized 
words in the following excerpts, describing 
Satan’s manner of fight: 


religion. The 


So also Satan taketh aduantage of our 
complexion and tenaperature; . . . Satan 
carefully obseruecth to what sin we are 
most prone by nature, custome or 
occasion; . . . whosoeuer is tempted, is 
drawn away by his owne concupiscence, 
. . » we are with all care to studie and 
practice true mortification . . . riches are 
momentanie and mutable, and we mortall, 

. thus haue I shewed at large Satans 
first politicke stratagem, which he useth 
to circumvent us . . . thus he tempteth 
men to tell officious and profitable lies . . . 
whensoeuer we are moued to propound 
euill ends of our good actions . . . The 
third thing to be obserued, is his 
indefatigable paines in tempting and 
assaulting us... he will gather his forces 
againe and againe, and incessantlie set 
upon us .. . this wicked Protheus will 
transforme himselfe into a thousand 
diuers shapes . . . sometimes he setteth 
upon us immediately in his owne person, 
and sometimes mediately, using for his 
instruments the world and the flesh... . 
we can hardly discerne betweene Satans 
suggestions and our owne corrupt motions 
and desires . . . we cannot discerne his 
suggestions from our owne cogitations .. . 
the parties assaulting and oppugning are 
the diuell and his assistants . . . we must 
continuallie expect his returne with fresh 


supplies, . . . using the time of Satans 
intermission, as a breathing time to 
recouer ... we are not to giue our selues 


to rest, sleeping in wretchlesse securitie 
.. + (pp. 79-114). 


It seems fair to say that the diction of Dow- 
name’s 
probably not very learned, is in many places 
as highly latinized as Milton’s. 


handbook, addressed to readers 


Undeniably the decay of classical study, 


especially in the United States, and the 
resulting indifference to the precise mean- 
ing and use of words must be reckoned 
with. 
be conducted in part as a necessary linguistic 
discipline. 
vive that test. At any rate, I repeat, Milton’s 
diction is not pedantic and his art is not 
baroque. 


Perhaps the reading of Milton could 


His robust poetic spirit will sur- 
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I should add that there is much more to 
praise than to censure in Mr. Highet’s com- 
prehensive survey of a very important 
subject. In particular, I think that the 
following sentence admirably expresses the 
unique quality of L’Allegro and _ Il 
Penseroso: “ Two generations after Spenser, 
a young English poet of even nobler promise 
symbolized the two sides of his own nature 
in two lonely rhapsodies, which, starting 
from Greek myth and pastoral idyll, wan- 
dered far into the realms of music and 
philosophy.” And far, one might add, into 
the realms of literature, classical and con- 
temporary. This love of books, especially 
those of Greece and Italy, accounts for the 
learned language of Paradise Lost, for what 
Mr. Highet calls “verbal fossils,’ or 
examples of pendantry. I prefer to call them 
signs and symbols of a great and noble 
tradition, which is in grave danger of being 
forgotten. GEORGE W. WHITING. 

The Rice Institute, 

Houston, Texas. 


THE FIRST LADY HAMILTON—II 
(Continued from page 543) 


"THE best accounts of Lady Catherine and 
her life at Naples we owe to William 
Beckford’s visits there in 1780 and 1782. 
In the autumn of 1780 the future author 
of ‘ Vathek,’ then twenty years of age and 
on his ‘grand tour’, arrived in Naples and 
duly called on the British envoy who was 
his mother’s cousin. On November 7, he 
wrote to Alexander Cozens: “I flatter myself 
to have gained considerably—how could I 
do otherwise—hearing Lady Hamilton every 
day, whose taste and feeling exceed the 
warmest ideas. I pass my whole time with 
her—she perfectly comprehends me and is 
more in our Style than any Woman with 
whom I am acquainted.” On November 30 
he wrote from Caserta: “I still remain here, 
quiet and happy with Lady Hamilton who 
is perfectly in our way—we see no body. 
Sir Wm. hunts all day long with the King 
upon the Mountains, whilst we indulge our 
imaginations at home and play strange 
dreams upon the pianoforte and talk in a 
melancholy visionary style which would 
recall your ancient ideas and fill you with 
pleasing sadness.” The situation resembles, 
outwardly, the plot in Richard Strauss’s 
opera ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ where the field- 
marshal is a-hunting while his wife enter- 
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tains young Octavian; the relationships were, 
however, very different in Naples. 

After passing the month between Naples, 
Caserta and Portici, Beckford went to Rome, 
On December 6, he and Lady Catherine 
exchanged their first letters. He wrote: “In 
the first place let me begin with conjuring 
of you not to show my letters to any animal 
except your favourite dog Milk, who I am in 
hopes will tear them to pieces. ... You 
don’t know how unhappy I felt upon waking 
late this morning after a repose more like 
Death than Sleep not to find myself at 
Caserta and to think how far I was removed 
from you—from you who gave me so many 
proofs of your affection and treated me with 
so much tenderness. ... After my Mother 
you are the person I love best in the 
Universe. I could remain with you all my 
life, listening to your musick and your con- 
versation. ... I hope you have written to 
yny mother.” Lady Catherine, twice the 
young man’s age, had already written to 
the widow of the Lord Mayor, William 
Beckford senior, and promised her that, 
when her son came again, she and her hus- 
band would take care of him. ‘“ My com- 
panion (tho’ not blessed or rather cursed 
with our kind of feelings) is as worthy a man 
as breathes,” she adds to the son, having 
forestalled in similar terms the solicitudes 
of a mother. On December 11 she wrote 
again to Beckford: “I... fly to my Piano 
forte and there your voice pursues me; its 
sound is still in my ears.” When Beckford 
met old Farinelli in Bologna, he wrote to 
Miss Charlotte Courtenay, on December 17: 
“He happened luckily to be pleased with 
a certain style of singing and accompanying 
of myself which I have caught from Ptti. 
[Gasparo Pacchierotti] and Ly. Hamilton.” 
After passing again through Venice, a dan- 
gerous place for young Beckford, he stopped 
on his way home at Augsburg and wrote 
to Lady Catherine on January 20, 1781: 
“To-night I have been playing strange 
exotic tunes upon a harpsichord which your 
friend Monr. de Lamberg will soon have the 
glory of possessing. Such a harpsichord I 
think I never touched. I have bespoken its 
brother and I flatter myself that one day or 
other I may hear you awaken it. ... My 
constant prayers will be to return and listen 
to you whole hours without interruption.” 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Beck- 
ford visited, on Lady Catherine’s oral re- 
quest, the workshop of Jean André Stein, 
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who apparently had just finished a Hammer- 
klavier for Anton Franz de Paula Count 
Lamberg-Sprinzenstein, another Imperial 
Ambassador at Naples, and a famous col- 
lector of pictures and, like Sir William, of 
‘Etruscan’ vases. The ‘ brother’ instrument 
was, it seems, ordered by Lady Catherine, 
after her visit to Augsburg in 1777, and prob- 
ably delivered to Naples during the course 
of 1781. This new type of instrument, with 
its precise action, was a pianoforte, not a 
harpsichord as Beckford called it rather 
loosely. On January 24 Lady Catherine 
wrote again to ‘My Child’: “I am still 
Homer mad and the other day made a dead 
march upon the Pianoforte to accompany 
the body of Hector (who is my hero) into 
Troy. It begins with the Morning dawn and 
Cassandra’s spying the procession from the 
Walls and as it goes on is intermix’d with 
the Screams and Laments of the people— 
in short I put my own Nerves in such an 
agitation and made an honest plain man 
that was present cry so much that I was 
obliged to leave off. These things are very 
pleasant but they are good neither for you 
or me.” His first letter from Paris, of Feb- 
ruary 10, says: “ Every now and then I lull 
myself to sleep with my wild melody. I find 
myself transported to Caserta. ... Your 
voice seems mingled with their [the winds’] 
murmurs, and these, your visionary accents, 
breathe a certain pathetic tone which makes 
me often awake in tears. How could I leave 
you?” On February 20 he wrote to her: 
“IT cannot describe how much I sympathise 
with your ideas of the Iliad. That awful 
march you have composed vibrates in my 
ears. Perhaps, if I am not too presumtuous, 
I have been playing this very evening a com- 
position which greatly resembels it.” Lady 
Catherine and Beckford were both amateur 
composers. There is a minuet by her, in 
short score, in the King’s Music Library, 
deposited in the British Museum, within a 
manuscript collection by Charles Frederick 
Weideman of dances for the balls at court, 
especially for royal birthdays. Beckford, on 
the other hand, had the score of his overture 
to the ‘ Ballet de Phaeton’ printed at Paris 
in 1781 or 1782, and a march for wind 
instruments, of the same February 1781, is 
preserved among his manuscripts. In a letter 
to Charlotte Courtenay, from Paris on 
22 February 1781, Beckford remembers how 
he “lay dozing at Caserta lulled by my dear 
Ly. Hamilton’s musick.” Her next letter is 
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dated Naples, March 2nd, 1781: “I should 
have wrote to you some time ago, but I was 
so ill before I left Caserta that I was unable 
to do so from the state of my nerves. I have 
been here about three weeks . . . and tho’ 
still too full of rheumatick aches to be able 
to write a long letter, { am infinitely better 
and hope when we have peace to see you 
once more in England. ... My hero is 
Hector. . . . The scenes between him and 
Andromache are touching to the last degree. 
I have tried to set four lines to musick, but 
they are too long and every time I have 
attempted it I have made myself tremble to 
that degree that I have been obliged to cease. 
. .. There is a fine subject for musick like- 
wise when Hector’s body is brought by 
Priam back to Troy. You hear first at a 
distance single melancholy notes which 
strengthen gradually as they approach, till 
the convoy is already almost under the Walls 
of Troy, when Cassandra appear(s) on the 
battlements. ... At the pauses of the March 
her cries may be introduced, and as the body 
enters the Gates, the different lamentations 
of all ages and sexes, and those of his family. 
These, mixed with Martial musick I think, 
if well conducted might form one of the 
most particular and most glorious pieces 
of musick ever composed—but the composer 
must have a picturesque eye as well as a 
taste for musick, for if in his imagination he 
does not see the whole Scene, he cannot 
succeed. I am sure you will comprehend me, 
but a few people I have ever met with have 
any idea of the analogy between Sound and 
Sight. You will forgive this rhapsody. To 
any one but yourself I should not dare to 
send it, but you can feel these things and in 
a much superior way to what I am capable 
of.” Hers was, indeed, an advanced 
Romanticism: the relation between ‘sound 
and sight, or rather colour, was later to 
intrigue E. T. A. Hoffmann and, later still, 
Baudelaire. On March 19 she adds: “I 
long for your March and am glad you have 
made acquaintance with Burton, who is 
charmingly enthusiastic about Musick. But 
keep to the heroick style of Musick, My 
Dear Friend. The other kind, tho’ delight- 
ful, enervates you too much.” John Burton 
was an eminent harpsichord player (whom 
the Mozarts met in London in 1764 or 1765) 
and composed sonatas as well as Italian can- 
zonetts to words by Paoli Rolli. Referring 
to her hopes for an end of the North 
American war of liberation, not to be 
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realised during her lifetime, Beckford wrote 
from London on April 20: ‘“ Must I wait 
till a peace for the satisfaction of seeing you 
and listening again to your divine musick— 
the only sounds which can sooth and tran- 
quillize my mind? ... You cannot imagine 
with what emotion I play over the airs which 
remind me of Caserta and the solitary hours 
we have passed together.” On May 8 she 
wrote from Portici, where the Hamiltons had 
just moved again: “I have no excuse to 
make for not writing. My Dear Friend a 
severe illness put it out of my power, and I 
had reason to think myself hastening fast 
to the end of my Earthly journey. I cannot 
tell you what was the matter with me, but 
I never was so weak in my life, so much 
both in body and mind that had a pistol 
been presented to my head I should not 
have withdrawn it. I thank God I am now 
recovered but am still very weak. ... I 
cannot express to you how little, how despic- 
able every occupation and object of worldly 
eagerness appeared to me when I felt myself 
launching into the World of Spirits. Yet 
one thought broke my heart, the leaving my 
companion, and the reflection that he prob- 
ably would never have any one so tenderly 
and strongly attached to him as myself was 
intolerable to me. Had it not been for that 
I think I could have gone quietly. ... My 
Companion ... is at this instant practising 
away with his Violette.’ (The ‘English 
Violet,’ also mentioned by Mozart, is identi- 
cal with the Viola d’Amore.) On July 15 
Beckford wrote from his residence, Font- 
hill: “I hope you often touch your piano- 
forte. In that case I think you will some- 
times recollect me.” And on August 30: 
“Your Abbé Sterkel I believe is as mad as 
myself. Why do you not banish him to 
Lapland?” Johann Franz Xaver Sterkel, a 
German priest, pianist and composer, went 
to Italy in 1779 and wrote the opera 
‘Farnace,’ 1780, for Naples; he played 
piano duets, quite unusual then, with Lady 
Catherine at court, on two instruments.’ 
Beckford, after coming of age, and inherit- 
ing his fortune, wrote from London, on 
March 26, 1782: “I am determined to 
breathe peacably next Summer at Naples. 
. . . | wish for some snug Casino or other 
amongst the Cliffs of Posilippo where I may 
deposit . . . that eccentric Animal Burton. 

* Karl Ganzer and Ludwig Kusche, in their book 


‘ Vierhandig,’ Munich, 1937, also confused the two 
Lady Hamiltons, in mentionjng that fact. 
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. .. | shall bring ample stores of Musick.” 
And, on his way, from Augsburg, June 2: 
“T bring you an ample treasure of musick.” 
He arrived at Naples in the beginning of 
July, sickening for a fever. However, he was 
able to drive with Lady Catherine in an 
open chaise to the ‘ Bosquetto,’ where no 
carriage except that of Sir William and 
royalty itself was permitted. At the begin. 
ning of August the three of them moved 
to Portici. And now Lady Hamilton, all the 
time very weak, was beset by a ‘ putrid 
fever.” On the fateful day of August 27, 
Beckford wrote io Louise, the beautiful 
young wife of his cousin, Peter Beckford: 
“IT lead a peaceful retired life at Sr. Wm. 
Hamilton’s Casino at Portici and get up at 
Sunrise to breathe the fresh morning Air in 
a shrubbery of myrtles. In the midst of the 
thickets a little straw hut is erected, and 
further on you meet with some pines. Vine- 
yards lie extended all around quite to the 
Sea Shore, which is covered with Villas and 
their Gardens of Cypress. Vesuvius crowns 
the scene with its crags and conical summit 
continually breathing forth a thin vapour. 
But I shall quit this lovely scene the 
twentieth of next Month.” On that same 
day he also wrote to the Rev. Samuel 
Henley: “ The pure air of Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton’s Casino, which I have inhabited these 
three weeks, has restored my Spirits. . 

I write this in haste, poor Lady Hamilton 
being indisposed.” 

Here another witness may be introduced. 
Thomas Jones, the landscape painter, was 
also in Naples during that August, and he 
was in contact with our trio. In Jones's 
Memoirs published recently, we read: “ Mr 
Beckford whose exquisitely delicate habit of 
body obliged him frequently to change his 
Situation and Air, was at this time Accom- 
modated, by the great attention of Sr W 
Hamilton, with the Use of his palace or 
Villa at Portici—Dr Drummond a Scotch 
Physician who resided at Naples, was fre- 
quently sent to attend him, but unfortun- 
ately, one Day, refusing the Convenience of 
Mr B’s Coach; He must needs ride one of 
his high-Spirited English hunters and 
attended by a Groom set off on full Gallop 
for Portici—The horse taking fright, and the 
Doctor, I suppose, not being much in the 
habit of the management of such Animals, 
was thrown and bruised in so dreadful a 
manner that he expired the next Morning 
being the 13th of August 1782—And on the 
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25th Lady Hamilton who had been long in 
a declining State dyed of a bilious fever, 
rather prematurely, as it is thought, owing 
to the Sudden Shock she received at hearing 
the News of that fatal Accident which befell 
her confidential Physician Dr Drummond 
_.. he lived a great part of his time at their 
palace.” From Jones’s Memoirs we also 
learn that Burton, the musician, who accom- 
panied Beckford, died shortly afterwards. 

Lady Catherine was 45 years old when she 
died on 27 August 1782. The date was given 
as the 25th in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine" 
as well as in Jones’s Memoirs. But Beck- 
ford’s letters and the following obituary 
note, printed in Carl Friedrich Cramer’s 
‘Magazin der Musik,’ Hamburg, 1783 (I, 
341 f.), are more trustworthy : 

“Naples, 27 August 1782. Lady Hamil- 
ton, wife of the English Ambassador, resi- 
dent in Naples, was today attacked so 
violently by an acute bilious fever and 
powerful convulsions that she passed away 
within a few hours. All who have known 
this lady, nobleminded, amiable, and gifted 
with the most magnificent character, will 
feel her loss and mourn for long with bitter 
tears. Scholars and artists, especially the 
sons of Music, lose in her a great patroness 
and well-wisher. Musically she had much 
discernment and was well-informed; she 
played the harpsichord admirably, with 
languishing expression—with a sweetness 
quite her own and explained by the gentle 
blending of her natural qualities. Great 
players of this instrument have also admired 
her vivacious trills and warbling mordents. 
Both the musicians, Herr Kapellmeister 
Giuseppe Schuster and the Abbé Sterkel, 
native of Wiirzburg, now staying in Mainz, 
have particularly enjoyed the honour of her 
society and her friendship. The latter had 
the pleasure of playing, with her, duet- 
sonatas and concertos before the King and 
Queen and the Grand Dukes of Russia— 
and the remembrance of so sweet and 
divine harmony, drawn by masterly hands 
from the Stein and English pianofortes, will 
ever remain in the memory.” (Kindly trans- 
lated by Mr. Maurice J. E. Brown.) 

This necrology might have been written 
by Sterkel, or by Schuster, but was more 
probably by another hand. Josef Schuster, 
a successful German composer, who stayed 
repeatedly in Italy, was honorary court con- 
ductor to the King of Naples. Both those 
musicians left Naples in 1781, before Lady 
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Catherine’s death. The Grand Duke was the 
later Czar Paul I. The pianofortes played 
by Sterkel and Lady Catherine simul- 
taneously were, apparently, her own instru- 
ments: the Hammerklavier by Stein, and 
a Tafelklavier, or Square Piano, probably 
the one in Allan’s picture, by an English 
firm, perhaps by one of the Germans immi- 
grated to London. (Advice kindly given by 
Dr. Viktor Luithlen, of Vienna.) 

Shortly before her end, Lady Catherine 
wrote a letter to her husband which he found 
in her work-box afterwards: “. .. My only 
attachments to this world has been my love 
to you, and you are my only regret in leav- 
ing it. . . remember your promise of being 
laid by me when God calls you away... .” 
She was buried in Milford Haven, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Beckford left Naples ten days earlier than 
intended. On October 12, Sir William and 
Beckford, then at Geneva, exchanged cordial 
letters, without mentioning their common 
loss. Hamilton, telling of his intensified 
hunts with the King, just managed to con- 
fess: ““My home is not longer comfort- 
able”; but he adds: “I have found your 
letters tied up together as I expected. I 
seal’d them up faithfully and you shall have 
them by the first safe Conveyance.” More 
confidingly Sir William wrote to his niece 
on November 5: “A chair, a table, a piano- 
forte, alas every little circumstance calls to 
my mind those happy moments that are 
gone for ever... . I must for ever feel the 
loss of the most amiable the most gentle 
and virtuous companion that ever man was 
blessed with.” Beckford invited Hamilton 
to Fonthill for Christmas, but his first visit 
there was in the summer of 1791, with 
Emma; shortly to become Lady Hamilton; 
the second visit was ten years later, in 
March 1801, with Nelson, celebrated there 
in a splended feast, and Emma in her famous 
‘attitudes’ and singing. There is at least 
one letter in existence, written by Emma to 
Beckford on 23 February 1798, announcing 
the second visit, and one by Beckford to 
Emma on 24 November 1800, after Nelson’s 
and the Hamiltons’ return to England, which 
shows Beckford on good terms with the 
second Lady Hamilton. 

In his book, ‘ Dreams, Waking Thoughts, 
and Incidents,’ written in 1780/1 and printed 
in 1783 but not published then, Beckford 
alludes passingly to Lady Catherine. He 
elaborated those memories in the revised 
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version, edited in 1834 under the title ‘ Italy, 
with Sketches of Spain and Portugal.’ As 
from Naples, November 4, 1780, he writes 
there: ““ You may suppose I was not sorry, 
after my presentation at court was over, to 
return to Sir W. H. ’s, where an interesting 
group of lovely women, literati and artists, 
were assembled . . [Abbé Ferdinando] 
Galiani . . . was proceeding beyond all 
bounds of decency and decorum, at least 
according to English notions, when Lady 
H. sat down to the pianoforte. Her plain- 
tive modulations breathed a far different 
language. No performer that ever I heard 
produced such soothing effects; they seemed 
the emanations of a pure, uncontaminated 
mind, at peace with itself and benevolently 
desirous of diffusing that happy tranquility 
around it; these were modes a Grecian 
legislature would have encouraged to further 
the triumph over vice of the most amiable 
virtue.” The original version of this entry 
is printed in Beckford’s ‘ Travel- wor 
edited 1928 by Guy Chapman, “.. . 
return to Sir W.’s, and hear Lady H. dies 
whose music breathes the most pastoral 
Sicilian ideas, and transports me to green 
meads on the sea-coast, where I wander with 
Theocritus.” In the 1834 version, Beckford 
added to the name of Lady H. a footnote: 
“ This excellent and highly cultivated woman 
died at Naples in August 1782. Had she 
lived to a later period her example and in- 
fluence might probably have gone great 
lengths towards arresting that tide of cor- 
ruption and profligacy which swept off thisill- 
fated court to Sicily, and threatened its total 
destruction.” This note might have implied 
some reflections on Lady Emma and Nelson. 
Beckford’s late recollections of Lady 
Catherine, recorded by a friend, were still 
very devoted to her memory: “She was a 
charming creature—I do not mean ‘the 
Nelson.’ The dawn of life then was as bright 
as the bay on which I looked every morning, 
and, making allowances for its vivid feelings, 
I say truth when I speak of Lady Hamilton 
as an angel of purity. She lived, uncorrupted, 
in the midst of the Neapolitan Court. You 
must have known what the court was, to 
comprehend this in its full meaning. I never 
saw so heavenly-minded a creature. Her 


power of musical execution was wonderful 
—so sweetly soft was her touch—she seemed 
as if she had thrown her own essence into 
the music. 
entranced.” 


I used to listen to her like one 
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Sir William inherited from Lady Catherine 
her estates in Hubberston and Pill, Pem- 
brokeshire. Interrupting his stay in London 
from August 1783 till September 1784, he 
went in June 1784 to Wales with his nephew, 
the Hon. Charles Francis Greville, second 
son of the new Earl of Warwick. Hamilton 
entrusted the lands to Greville’s manage- 
ment, who in turn entrusted Emma Harte to 
Sir William. In 1790 Hamilton obtained a 
private Act of Parliament for special powers 
in Wales, mainly in Milford Haven. Greville 
restored the place, and built the Market 
House in Charles Street there. 

During the first days of August 1801, 
shortly after the Nelson celebrations in Font- 
hill Abbey, the Hamiltons and Nelson met 
Greville in Pembrokeshire. On August 1, 
Abukir day, Nelson laid the foundation 
stone of St. Katharine’s Church in Milford 
Haven (and later attended the first boat race 
there). This church was erected by Greville 
at the east end of Hamilton Terrace, and 
the window at the west end was ornamented 
with escutcheons of painted glass, display- 
ing the arms of Barlow, Hamilton, and 
Greville. Sir William died in 1803, Nelson 
in 1805, and Greville in 1809. The latter 
had inherited the Pembrokeshire estates 
from Hamilton, with an annuity of £800 to 
be paid to Lady Emma. It was between 
1805 and 1809 that she dedicated to 
St. Katharine’s Church a red porphyry vase 
from Egypt as a baptismal font, and the 
pinnacle of the topmast of the French 
admiral ship, L’Orient, blown up in the 
Battle of the Nile. The Hotel Lord Nelson, 
built at the close of the eighteenth century 
and named afterwards, was another reminder 
of the hero’s visit to Milford Haven, 
arranged by Emma in Catherine’s country. 

Sir William, in accordance with his 
promise to Lady Catherine, was buried be- 
side her in the church-yard of Milford 
Haven; this funeral service was held at 
Slebech church. The monument erected 
there to the memory of both no longer 
exists, the church having been rebuilt by a 


later landowner. Qrro Eric DEUTSCH. 
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FIELDING’S DINNERS WITH 
DODINGTON, 1750-1752 


THE record of Henry Fielding’s dinners 
with George Bubb Dodington, omitted 
in his Diary published by Henry P. Wynd- 
ham in 1784, will interest modern scholars. 
The following entries from the original 
manuscript diary of Dodington are here 
printed with the kind permission of Mr. 
William A. Jackson, custodian of the 
Houghton Library, Harvard University: 
April 28, 1750, [Saturday], ‘“‘ Dined with us 
Messrs Furnese, Fielding, & Cary.” 
August 6, 1751, Tuesday, “Mr. & Mis, Field- 
ing din’d with us.” 
September 14, 1751, Saturday, “ MMs Field- 
ing, & Ralph din’d with us.” 
September 29, 1751, Sunday “Went to 
Kensington Mr. Fielding din'd here.” 
January 22, 1752, Wednesday, “M & Mrs 
Fielding din'd here.” 
March 8, 1752, Sunday, “ Mr. Fielding din’d 
here.” 
March 10, 


1752, Tuesday, “ Din’d alone 
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MMs Fielding, & Thompson came & din’d. 
They & Mr. Breton went away.” 

March 15, 1752, Sunday, “ Din’d here, Two 
MMs Hervey, Two MMs Poulet, MMs 
Fielding & Lee.” 


March 22, 1752, Sunday, “Mr. Fielding 
din’d here.” 
July 12, 1752, Sunday, “Din’d here Mr. 


Fielding & Breton. We lay in Town.” 


These ten occasions from 1750 to 1752 
on which Fielding dined with Dodington 
indicate a degree of intimacy between these 
men which comes as a surprise when we 
consider the very little that is known of their 
earlier relationship. Moreover, it is difficult 
in view of the satirical portraits of Dodington 
furnished by Pope, Smollett, and Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams to regard Dodington as 
a man whom Fielding could have whole- 
heartedly or long admired. But the tradi- 
tional view of Dodington may be somewhat 
distorted, for he was a wit after his fashion, 
he was not wholly lacking in culture, and 
hence he enjoyed acting the role of a wealthy 
Maecenas. Obviously he was a regal host, 
whether at palatial Eastbury, his country 
seat in Dorsetshire; at his two city houses 
in Pall Mall; or in his villa, La Trappe, a 
pretentious but smaller residence in Ham- 
mersmith. 

Was the talk at these dinners mainly 
political or largely social? On some of these 
occasions, Fielding sat with Dodington’s 
well known political henchmen, such as 
Furnese, Ralph, and others, a circumstance 
which suggests political talk, to which 
Fielding might have contributed. However, 
it seems that at least two of the dinners were 
in part, at least, purely social affairs, as the 
record shows that the novelist was accom- 
panied by his second wife (his former house- 
keeper, née Mary Daniel or Danial) whom 
he married in 1747 as “ an act of reparation.” 
(M. P. Willcocks’ A True-Born Englishman, 
London, 1947, p. 191.) It is pleasant to know 
that the second Mrs. Fielding was admitted 
to the luxuries of Dodington’s table. There, 
to be sure, she and the author of Tom Jones 
were not “ banqueting on some cold mutton 
and a bone of ham, both in one dish,” over 
“the cursedest dirty cloth” in their Bow- 
Street fashion, as etched for posterity in 
Horace Walpole’s acid caricature. (Horace 
Walpole’s Correspondence, ed. W. S. Lewis, 
Yale University Press, Vol. ix (1941), p. 84.) 


There is the question where the dinners 
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were given, a matter with which the late 
J. Paul de Castro was properly concerned 
after I sent him these dinner-data in 1935. 
To this problem I find no clear solution: 
the context of some of the diary-entries sug- 
gests Pall Mall, but that of others appears 
to indicate Hammersmith. 

As to the larger significance of this 
material I have only one concluding sug- 
gestion. It is known that Fielding, while 
Justice of the Peace in squalid Bow Street, 
escaped when off duty to visit his family 
in the country, and there is a long-standing 
tradition that they resided for a time at 
Milbourne House on Barnes Common (or 
Barnes Green), a village in Surrey, seven 
miles from London, and some two miles, 
via Fulham Bridge, from Hammersmith. 
(G. M. Godden, Henry Fielding A Memoir, 
London, 1910, p.313.) Assuming that 
Fielding dined occasionally at Dodington’s 
La Trappe in 1751, the chances are good that 
he went there from nearby Barnes in the 
days before he moved to Fordhook, his farm 
in Ealing, in the summer of 1752. It may 
be, therefore, that portions of Amelia were 
written at Barnes, where Fielding, suffering 
as he then was from bad health, found a 
pleasing release from his Bow-Street duties. 


Lewis M. Knapp. 
Colorado College, U.S.A. 


*In 1935, the late J. Paul de Castro in one of 
his letters to me revealed his first thoughts on this 
subject, and he later informed me that he had 
finished an article on it, which, he hoped, would 
appear in a book of eighteenth-century studies 
which he was preparing. This unpublished con- 
tribution was referred to shortly after his death in 
a communication to Notes and Queries, March 11, 
1944. It is to be hoped by many students of 
eighteenth-century life and letters that all of 
de Castro’s unpublished essays will eventually be 
printed. 


POE AND EMERSON 


GOME witty scholar has remarked that in 

literary matters it is harder to forgive 
borrowing, which is plagiarism, than theft, 
which is where an artist takes an idea and 
makes it his own. Edgar Poe was indeed 
a “snapper-up of trifles” but he usually 
made them his own and often improved 
upon them. One of the most quoted phrases 
of Poe’s is “ Out of space, out of Time,” in 
the poem called Dreamland, published in 
1844. It has been suggested that Poe may 
have had in mind a line of Tennyson, “ Apart 
from space, witholding time” in Recollec- 
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tions of the Arabian Nights . . . but I have 
recently run across a much closer parallel 
than that. In the fifth paragraph of Emer. 
son’s Harvard Divinity School Address, 
1838, is the phrase “out of time, out of 
space.” I rather think this is a case of con- 
scious or unconscious literary theft, to be 
defended by the success. For reasons which 
can rather be felt than explained, Poe's 
phrase is more memorable, and has been 
remembered. 

It is of course too well known that Poe 
and Emerson disliked each other’s work, 
although the matter was impersonal for they 
never met or corresponded. Emerson made 
a memorable criticism of Poe in the unfor- 
gettable phrase “the jingle man”; I have 
always wondered if Poe’s remarks on Emer- 
son in Graham’s Magazine for January, 
1842 had met, and possibly jaundiced, the 
eyes of the Sage of Concord. 

But Poe was not always unfavourable to 
Emerson. Reviewing an annual, The 
Diadem, for 1846, in the New York Broad- 
way Journal for December 20, 1845, Poe 
quoted Emerson’s delightful Fable beginning 
“The mountain and the squirrel had a 
quarrel” in full, and called it ‘ something 
exceedingly piquant and naive.” (This has 
not been reprinted to my knowledge.) In 
his Marginalia papers in Graham’s Maga- 
zine for March 1846, Poe spoke of Emerson's 
“true talent,” and “ real force.” 

I have elsewhere called attention to the 
similarity of Poe’s phrase, “ The beautiful 
Puritan pansies,” in For Annie, 1849, which 
may echo “The flowers, tiny sect of 
Shakers,” in Emerson’s poem To Ellen at the 
South, which I erroneously said Poe men- 
tioned. The two conceits are surely highly 
unusual. 

But the phrase “runic rhyme” in Poe's 
Bells, and “rounds with rhyme. . . every 
rune” in Emerson’s Woodnotes, Il, 165 
probably are not directly connected. There 
is a mention of “Runic rhymes” in the 
Ode to Fuseli, line 67, of Henry Kirke 
White. In the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, almost everybody read 
Kirke White, as lovers of poetry might do 
well to do today. This is mentioned because 
repetition of an error is an argument for 
borrowing, and I am informed that Runic 
poems do not show rhyme. Can some reader 
of N. & Q. refer to an exception? 

T. O. MABBOTT. 

Hunter College, New York. 
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A MARTEN FAMILY OF LEWES, 
SUSSEX 


(1) Stephen Marten, of Lewes, Mercer. 
m. Mary, Alive 1633. 
Mary’s Will as Widow of St. Michaels, 
Lewes. 
Lewes. A30. 23. 1665. 
Daughters Mary, Sarah and Anne Marten. 
Sons Stephen, John and Samuel. 

(2) Mary, m. Weller. 

(3) Anne, of Lewes, m. Thomas Reed 
1675/6 at St. Mary’s, Lewes or Falmer. 

(4) Sarah. 

(5) John, of St. Michaels, Lewes, Tailor. 

(6) Samuel. 

(7) Stephen, of Hellingly, m. Judith Stone 
1677 either at Hellingly or Dallington. 
Will. Lewes. A36. 37. 1682. 
—‘‘children of brother John Marten, 
Sarah, Mary, Elizabeth and Judith 
tenements in the parish of St. Michaels, 
Lewes, now in the occupation of the said 
John Marten my brother.” 

Sister Anne Reed. Sister Weller. 
Judith. 





Wife 


(5) John Marten. 

(8) Mary. 

(9) Sarah, m. Thomas Hale, Cordwainer. 

(10) Elizabeth. 

(11) Judith, of Lewes, m. William Stafford, 
of Lewes. 

(7) Stephen Marten. 

(12) Jane, of Hellingly, m. Thomas Sloeman, 
of Wartling, 1682. 

(13) Stephen, of East Grinstead, m. Mary 
Ashly of Brasted, 1682. 
Sussex Weekly Advertiser. April 1802. 
Unclaimed Estate of William Stafford, 
deceased. If any of the children or grand- 
children of Thomas Hale, cordwainer, 
who, about 80 years since, married 
Sarah Marten one of the daughters of 
John Marten of Lewes and afterwards 
resided in the parish of St. Andrews, 
Holborn, in the county of Middlesex are 
now living and can produce particulars of 
their pedigree they will be entitled to a 
Share of his Estate and Effects. 

A. E. MARTEN. 


ADLAI 
BEGAN this note on “ Adlai” some time 
~ ago when Governor Stevenson was still 
a candidate for the U.S. Presidency. But 
it took me a long time to get any informa- 
tion on the name and I could not read any- 
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thing anywhere about it. I presumed that 
it was Biblical and later that American 
journalists had looked in a Bible concord- 
ance and failed to find it. Stevenson is a 
good Scottish name and I thought it pos- 
sible that Adlai indicated on his mother’s 
side a descent from the Pilgrim Fathers, but 
that would be a merit to be mentioned and 
it wasn’t. I had to study three concordances 
before I could find the name and it was so 
obscure that it seemed rather grotesque to 
choose it for any child. 

In 1 Chronicles we learn that David, 
hampered by old age, gave up his kingdom 
to Solomon. A long and very elaborate list 
of his property includes the names of the 
people who looked after it. At XXVII, 29 
the obscurity of the name Adlai is suffi- 
ciently indicated : 

And over the herds that fed in Sharon 

was Shitrai the Sharonite: and over the 

herds that were in the valleys was Shaphat 

the son of Adlai. 
So he is only the father of one of David's 
servants. We are not told if he himself was 
a shepherd, who his people were, or where 
he lived, though “the valleys” is vague 
enough. I owe to the kindness of a friend 
information from a specialist in Hebrew 
that Adlai is not a Hebrew word but belongs 
to some other Semitic language and probably 
means “hero.” So it may have been a well- 
known name outside Palestine. If any of 
our American friends know more, perhaps 
they will add to my information. y Rp. 


‘A STERN CHASE IS A LONG 
CHASE’ 
N the Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs Captain Marryat’s Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy (1836) is the earliest piece of 
literature cited under this proverb. James 
Fenimore Cooper, however, used the same 
proverb thirteen years earlier in his first 
novel of the sea, The Pilot, p. 458 in the 
definitive edition. It appears also in some 
of his later sea stories: Miles Wallingford 
(1844), pp. 197, 300; Homeward Bound 
(1838), p. 77; and The Pathfinder (1840); 
p. 53. WarreN S. WALKER. 
Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Illinois. 
[O.E.D. gives 1627 and 1669 as the earliest 


dates for the compound noun ‘stern-chase.’ 
Ep.] 
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Readers’ Queries 





EGIONAL NOVELISTS.—JoHN HENRY 
PEARCE, born 1856. Writer of Cornish 
novels— Esther Penreath, the Miller's 
Daughter,’ 1891; ‘ Inconsequent Lives,’ 1891; 
‘Drolls from Shadowland, 1893; ‘Jaco 
Treloar, °93; ‘Tales of the Masque,’ °94; 
‘Eli’s Daughter,’ °96; ‘Ezekiel’s Sin, °98; 
‘Youth Goes a-marketing,’ ’01. 

Qy. Place of birth, education, occupa- 
tion; date and place of death. 

GEORGE DOUGLAS, i.e. LADY GERTRUDE 
GEORGINA DouGLas, afterwards STOCK. 
Author of ‘ Brown as a Berry, °74; ‘The 
Red House by the River, ’76. Both pub- 
lished by Tinsley Bros. 

Qy. Date and place of birth, education, 
occupation if any, date of death. 

HENRY JOHNSTON, author of ‘The Daw- 
sons of Glenara,’ 1877; ‘ Martha Spreull,’ 


*84; ‘Chronicles of Glenbuckie,’ °89; 
‘Kilmallie, °91; ‘Doctor Congalton’s 
Legacy,’ *96. 

Qy. When and where born, where 


educated, main occupation, when and where 
he died. 

JOHN SERVICE, author of ‘The Life and 
Recollections of Dr. Duguid of Kilwinning,’ 
1887. Pub. by Y. J. Pentland, Edinburgh. 

Qy. When and where born, where 
educated, occupation, when and where died. 

Mrs. Louisa Parr, née TAYLOR. Died 
1903. Was married in 1869. The author of 
‘Adam and Eve,’ 1880 (& °81), pub. Bentley 
& Son. 

Qy. When and where born; did she often 
go to Cornwall? 

FREDERICK BRETON, two of whose books 
are about the Hebrides, viz., ‘A Heroine in 
Homespun,’ 1893; ‘ The Trespasses of Two,’ 
1896. 

Qy. When and where born, where 
educated; where lived; main occupation; 
when died. 

JOHN ACKWORTH, i.e. REV. FREDERICK R. 
SMITH, born 1854. Author of Lancashire 
stories and novels, beginning in 1896 with 
‘The Clogshop Chronicles,’ until 1907 with 
‘The Partners.’ 

Qy. Where born, where he lived, when 
he died. 

ZACK, i.e. GWENDOLINE KEATs, died 1910. 
Wrote tales in the Devon dialect, as ‘ Life 
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is Life,’ 98; ‘On Trial,’ °99; ‘ Tales of Dun. 
stable Weir,’ ’01; ‘The White Cottage,’ '0], 

Qy. When and where was she born; 
where did she live? 

Mary E. MANN (Mrs. FAIRMAN Many) 
née RACKHAM, died in 1929. Wrote a num. 
ber of books about Norfolk, between 1903 
and 1909. 

Qy. When born. (She was born at 
Norwich, and lived at Sheringham, Norfolk.) 

SARAH MACNAUGHTON, who died in 1916, 
and wrote Scottish novels of the Highlands, 


Qy. When and where born, where 
educated, where she lived. 
STEPHEN ANDREW, author of ‘ Doctor 


Grey,’ 1911, and ‘Sable and Motley,’ 1912, 
laid in the Midlands. 
Qy. When and where born; real name?, 
where lived, occupation, where died. 
Mrs. A. V. ARNOLD, author of ‘ Megan 


of the Dark Isle, 1914; ‘Garth,’ 1921; 
*‘Scutcheon Farm,’ 1926. 

Qy. When and where born, where 
educated, where lived, when died— 
eventually. L. A. LECLAIRE, 


N EVENT OF 1873.—In a Victorian 
photograph-album from Hadleigh, 
Suffolk, there is a bluish paper decorated 
in silver with floral festoons, doves, cherubs. 
Then, in ovals, photographs of a handsome 
bearded man and a beautiful woman, both 
aged about the early forties. They flank a 
monogram that appears to be T R H (?— 
Their Royal Highnesses). Then: Menu, 
May 7th, 1873. Potages: Consommé du 
Printemps; A la Reine. (The rest of the 
menu is cut off.) 

If they were Royalties, who were they? 
In vain the royal pedigree has been 
searched. Does it concern a silver wedding? 
If not, what notable event took place on 
May 7th, 1873? It need not have been in 
Suffolk. ce. 


MATTHESON’S ENGLISH WIFE—I 

should be grateful for your readers’ 
help with a genealogical puzzle, which, when 
solved, may show an interesting relationship 
between the 18th century composer and 
writer J. Mattheson (who fought a duel with 
Handel in 1704) and Winston Churchill. In 
1709 Mattheson married Catharine Jennings, 
the daughter of the Revd. John Jennings, 
Rector of Calston, Blackland and Cherill in 
the county of Wiltshire. How and why Miss 
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Jennings came to Hamburg is a mystery. 
Mattheson tells us (in his autobiography in 
the ‘Ehrenpforte’) that her father was 
related ‘to the famous Admiral Viscount 
John Jennings.’ He does not state the exact 
relationship. The Admiral, who is com- 
memorated in Barkway Church and whose 
portrait is in the Painted Hall, Greenwich, 
was the 15th child of Philip Jennings. I 
have not been able to discover whether the 
Revd. John Jennings was another child of 
Philip Jennings. But the interesting 
possibility is that there may be a connection 
between this Jennings line and the Jennings 
family from which Mr. Churchill is 
descended. (Sarah Jennings married John 
Churchill in 1678.) The Rector of Barkway 
has suggested this possibility to me but I 
have not been able to establish it so far. The 
recent monograph on Mattheson by Cannon 
(Yale University Press, 1947) does not help 
as Cannon had even overlooked Mattheson’s 
reference to the Admiral. 


STANLEY GODMAN. 


JEU D’ESPRIT.—I possess a half-sheet 

of note-paper with the following lines 
in (I believe) the handwriting of Robert 
Lowe, the future Lord Sherbrooke, dated 
1874: 

Semper valeas ut vales, 

Semper promens novos sales, 

Apud vicum, sicut Maro, 

Ubi venit salsa caro. 

There is no indication for whom this 
jeu d’esprit was intended, but I shall be 
obliged to anyone who can inform me where 
Virgil refers to salted meat and the place of 


its origin. R. L. Moreton. 


AINTER’S MONOGRAM.—Can any 
reader give the name of the painter who 
used the signature PK.R.A. over the number 
of the year, with PK as a monogram to sign 
a picture I own—a life-size portrait of a 
Yorkshire land owner. A.M. F.C. 


> ALICE IN WONDERLAND.’—Alice 


Liddell, original of Alice, became Mrs. 
Hargreaves and died in 1934. Where buried? 
Her elder sister Lorina married whom? 
when? Lorina died when? Alice’s younger 
sister Edith died in 1876 unmarried; where 


H. A. 


buried 
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AURA MATILDA (cxcvii. 478).—In 
spite of its close resemblance to Swift's 
‘Song by a Person of Quality’ noted by 
Jeffrey, ‘ Drury’s Dirge’ seems to have been 
intended by Horace Smith as a hit at the 
Della Cruscan School of Poetry. The name 
Laura Matilda is an evident combination 
of the names of Laura Maria and Anna 
Matilda, the pseudonyms assumed respec- 
tively by Mary Robinson (1758-1800) and 
Hannah Cowley (1743-1800) in their poetical 
correspondence with Robert Merry (1755- 
1798), ‘ Della Crusca,’ which was published 
in ‘The World’ in January 1787 and on- 
wards, and reprinted in 1789 under the title 
of ‘The British Album.’ For the Della 
Cruscans generally, see Craik’s ‘ History of 
English Literature’ vol. ii, page 404. 
The following lines by Mrs. Robinson are 
in the ‘Laura Matilda’ metre: 


Ah! Within my bosom beating, 
Varying —— wildly reign ; 

Love with proud Resentment meeting 
Throbs by turn of joy and pain 

Joy that far from foes I wander, 
Where their taunts can reach no more: 
Pain that woman’s heart grows fonder 
When her dream of bliss is o’er. 


The rest may be ‘ taken as read.’ 
R. L. MORETON. 


BARRACK-MASTERS (cxevii. 130, 195, 

284, 372, 459, 503, 524, 569).—Barrack- 
masters sometimes held military rank and 
sometimes not because the Ordnance Office 
(Later Board of Ordnance), was a separate 
State Department completely divorced from 
the Army till after the Crimean War and in all 
its branches there were soldiers and civilians. 
The reason for this was that when it was 
set up at the Restoration, it had charge of 
all munitions and therefore no rebellion, 
Royalist or otherwise, could be successful 
without its connivance. 

Up to 1792 the Board of Ordnance was 
responsible for all barracks abroad, in Ire- 
land and Scotland; there were only a few 
small ones in England. In that year Pitt’s 


bill to create another State Department, the 
Barracks Department, under a Barrack- 
master General was passed despite the 
ereafter 


strenuous Opposition by Fox. and 
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the Board only administered barracks hous- 
ing its own troops and has continued to do 
so as the Royal Army Ordnance Corps till 
about 1943. (See Maj.-Gen. A. Forbes—‘A 
History of the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps’ 1929 Vol. I.) 

P. W. F. BROWN. 


LE4? YEAR PROPOSALS (cxcvii. 503). 

—There are two supposed origins—One 
an Act of the Scottish Parliament of 1228 
(or 1288) which mentions that “ during the 
rein of hir maist blisset megeste Margaret ” 
women “ for ilk yeare knowne as lepe yeare 

. Shai hae liberte to bespoke ye man she 
likes”—and the other that St. Brigit 
pursuaded St. Patrick that her nuns of Kil- 
dare could propose every leap-year.' Though 
both of these stories are fables the custom 
appears to be a survival of Celtic origin. 

Proposals by women are universal among 
matriarchal societies. Among the Ancient 
Egyptians it was the custom for women to 
propose, a surviving proposal in writing 
goes, ‘Oh my beautiful friend. My Desire 
is to become as thy wife, the mistress of all 
thy possessions.* It was the custom, too, 
among many of the North American Indian 
tribes, the Australian aborigines, the Gonds 
of India, and the Garos of Assam, who 
indeed thought it the grossest insult for a 
man to propose to a woman. 

The Celts, both Scottish and Irish, were 
undoubtedly matriarchal at one time as is 
shown by their literature. Queen Margaret 
of Scotland (c. 1060) did much to reform 
the Celtic marriage laws and St. Brigit of 
Kildare and her nuns were the successors to 
the priestesses of the Celtic Goddess called 
Brigentis (and variants) or Anu. These 
priestesses were sacred hierondules and were 
fire worshippers much like the Vestal Virgins 
who were once the wives of Roman Kings. 
In early times in Britain nuns were regarded 
as Royal Women as is evidenced by the 
actions of King Aethalbald.‘ 


P. F. W. BROWN. 


’ Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’ 

7E. Radford ‘Encyclopaedia of Phrases and 
Origins’ 1946. 

*G. Maspero ‘Les chants d’amour du papyrus 
de Turia et du papyrus Harris’ Jour. asiatique 
8th Ser. 1. p. 35. 

 - as Briffault ‘The Mothers’ 1937 Vol. III 
Pp. ¥ 
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The Library 








YOUR LANCASHIRE, by “John o 
Gaunt” (illustrations by Furnival). Re. 
printed from the Lancashire Evening 
Post, 127 Fishergate, Preston. Oblong 
8vo, 2s. net, paper covers. 

HIS is a quiz feature covering Lancashire 
history, printed twice a week in the 
newspaper mentioned. In south-west Lanca- 
shire it is a well-known and popular series, 

The compiler’s pseudonym conceals “an 

antiquarian and historian of high standing.” 

The questions are presented in picture-form 

bearing appropriate words: Where are 

these movable stocks? What Lancashire 
abbot was hanged for rebellion? What is 

Lancashire’s connection with the Bloody 

Assizes? What Lancastrians were among 

the first Knights of the Garter? And so on, 

all most intriguing. We particularly like 
the one on page 50: What Lancastrian was 
offered the Throne? Below each picture is 
an article of about 200 words concisely 
answering the question. There are two to 
each page, and there are 120 pages of them. 
The standard is well maintained through- 
out and the book can be dipped into again 
and again without loss of interest. Credit 
goes both to the Author and the Artist; 
and there is an Index. The book is well 
produced, will go into the pocket, and is 
remarkable value for the price. Doubtless 
many copies will pass as gifts at Christmas 
—it can be well commended to the notice of 
Lancastrians, and to many farther afield. 


THE ART OF WORDSWORTH. By 
Lascelles Abercombie. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 

THE Art of Wordsworth, which repro- 

duces lectures delivered at the Johns 

Hopkins University in 1935 and now at last 

published, stands magnificent among the 

books on Wordsworth. It is the work of a 

critic who was himself a poet, however far 

from great by the standards he was so well 
aware of. Being enough of a poet, he 

“knew,” when he wrote his fine books on 

poetry, “what he was talking about.” He 

was in addition a person interested in the 
prose written by philosophers, and therefore 
had high standards for writing scrupulous 

English. The result of all this in the present 

instance is that the student of Wordsworth, 
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and indeed of poetry in general, is firmly 
gripped from start to finish; so much so that 
he forgets to grieve that he cannot now 
thank the author. The book is one of those 
rare books of criticism for which the fairest 
thing a reviewer can do is to help advertise 
it. If he wishes to criticise the book, as he 
must, his wish is over-mastered by the wish 
to go on thinking about it and to reread 
Wordsworth in its light. The light shed by 
the book is strong and wavers very little; 
these are some of its beams: 


The difference between the language 
of prose and the language of poetry is not 
a difference of kind, but of degree—of 
the degree of significance conveyed. This 
is what Wordsworth meant when he said, 
quite rightly, that there is no essential 
difference. The difference lies in the use 
of the language. Poetic language is 
distinguished from the prosaic by being so 
used as to affect the mind by every power 
language has of doing so, and thus carry- 
ing the highest degree of possible and 
appropriate meaning. 


or this: 


His instinct for a technique of ‘ simple and 
unelaborated expressions’ was the com- 
mand of his genius to ignore all interven- 
ing experience, and to express nothing but 
the pure essence of poetic experience 
direct from his inmost mind: 


My haunt, and the main region of my song. 


And this note on Laodamia: 


Most critics prefer the earlier version; 
that, I think, is because their moral judge- 
ment is shocked by the proposition the 
final version puts to it [that Laodamia 
is justly punished because unable to quell 
her passion of her love for her husband 
even after his death]. But this proposition 
is all of a piece with the rest of the poem; 
and the whole composition, moral and all, 
may therefore be taken, as it were, 
dramatically. The moral attitude may be 
aesthetically appreciated simply as a 
moral attitude without asking ourselves 
whether our moral judgement approves 
of it or disapproves; just as we take at its 
immediate value the ethical disposition 
of a character in a play and enjoy our un- 
derstanding of it for the pure experience 
of doing so. This will always be possible 
when the moral which a poem proposes 
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really does connect with the logic of its 
art. Thus, whatever sort of claim to moral 
value poetry may properly make, or 
dubiously pretend, this cannot invalidate 
the purely aesthetic judgement of it, the 
experience of it as something good in 
itself without having to appeal to any 
ulterior criterion. Indeed, the true moral 
value of poetry only exists as a conse- 
quence—a necessary consequence—of its 
purely aesthetic judgement. 


It is surely enough to say that this book 
contains many passages as interesting as 
these, and that they are all gathered up into 
a well-ordered whole which, inter alia, 
powerfully explores the content of terms like 
matter, art, technique, inspiration, intention. 

One inadequacy the book may have. To 
be fair to many of the less marvellous things 
in Wordsworth, the reader must be a con- 
temporary, as it were, of his. Where his 
poetry is less than great it is not so bad as 
it is often thought to be nowadays. Much 
of Wordsworth’s poetry should be read 
rather as a contribution to the poetry of the 
eighteenth century than to the nineteenth. 
The present reviewer does not think that 
Abercrombie fully appreciated this. The 
word ‘fully’ is used advisedly—good things 
are said of the good poetry of the eighteenth 
century which must have been more surpris- 
ing in 1935 than to-day. For instance, there 
is this excellent comment on the diction of 
its poetry: 

But whenever the eighteenth century suc- 

ceeded in its poetry it did so not because 

it had established an authorized poetic 

diction but because its poets had found 

some way—and they found a good many 

ways—of using this diction poetically; 

that is, of using it in precisely the same 

way as low, mean, or vulgar words may 

be used poetically. 

And Abercrombie rightly saw that the line 

And at the Hoop alighted, famous inn 

is mock heroic. Despite, however, this 
accurate sense of the nature of that line, he 
did not see how pleasant, by the literary 
standards Wordsworth had in mind, are 
lines like 

Admonitory texts inscribed the walls, 

Each, in its ornamental scroll, enclosed. 

By standards which we might describe as 
derived from Virgil’s Georgics, lines such as 
these are happy. 


$72 


SIR JAMES JEANS, by E. A. Milne. 
(Cambridge University Press, 21s.) 


"THOUGH most subjects come into 

N. & Q.’s net sooner or later, mathe- 
matics is hardly within our deliberate sphere, 
and this book is about one mathematician by 
another, and essentially for kindred spirits. 
The first half contains a biographical narra- 
tive, necessarily somewhat technical. The 
second half, a critical assessment of Jeans’ 
contribution to the sum of scientific know- 
ledge of his special subjects, may be left to 
academic periodicals to discuss. 

Up to the time he was knighted in 1928 
Jeans’ career had been one of research, with 
posts at Cambridge, Princeton, and Cam- 
bridge again. Retiring at the age of 35 he 
devoted himself to further research, but 
from 1919 to 1929 was Secretary of the 
Royal Society. He then abruptly abandoned 
all original work for the quite new role of 
popular exponent of astronomy and 
cosmogony. His talent for this, of which 
earlier lectures as President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society reveal signs, seems to 
have been unsuspected by its possessor. It 
may well have come to him from his paternal 
ancestors, who for the three preceding 
generations had been newspaper owners and 
journalists. Whatever its source, he became 
a best-seller and the Cambridge University 
Press sold 1,000 copies daily for a month of 
The Mysterious Universe (1930). Soon the 
B.B.C., the Sunday preachers and the daily 
Press all found that Space was news. 

Truth compels the admission that the most 
readable part of the book for the mathe- 
matically-unprivileged is the short prefatory 
memoir by Mr. S. C. Roberts; but criticism 
is disarmed by the fact that Professor Milne 
died before he could undertake final re- 
vision. For the layman what Jeans’ life 
needs is a populariser ejusdem generis. 


KEY TO THE NAMES OF BRITISH 
PLANTS by R. D. Macleod, 8vo., pp. ix. 
94. (Pitman, London, 1952. Price 12s. 6d.) 


Worops are always fascinating, and names 

more so than any others. Many 
names have quite ordinary origins, some 
have curious and attractive annotations. A 
few embalm ancient stories and legends, 
oddities of custom and usage. Plant names 
are not the least of these. Forgotten habits, 
uses that are now lost to memory, signifi- 
cances once powerful to influence the lives 
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of man, but no longer recognized in modern 
urban life, all of these things and many 
more singularities are recalled to the student 
of plant names. 

Mr. Macleod is fully aware of all that is 
strange and peculiar in his subject, and does 
not fail to point to these characteristics that 
appeal so strongly to us all. But his book 
is much more than a collection of unusual 
facts. It is a scientific study of the origins 
of our plant names, both common and 
botanical. 

The lists of scientific and common names 
here presented include ‘the names of all 
flowering plants that grow wild in Britain, 
whatever their nature or size, and whether 
they be classed as trees, shrubs or herbs,’ 
Besides these, ferns are catalogued because 
of their natural beauty. 

Naturally Mr. Macleod has been obliged 
to use earlier works to form the framework 
of his own, and his choice of authorities 
could hardly be improved upon. He admits 
that his list of common names is far from 
exhaustive, but suggests that many of these 
were invented by, and are used only by, 
botanists. Such so-called common names 
are excluded because they were not created 
during the growth of everyday speech. 

The introduction explains Mr. Macleod’s 
method very fully, and is a competent guide 
to the philology of those of our plant names, 
both scientific and common, derived from 
classical sources. The body of the book 
will be an endless source of pleasure to all 
philologists, botanists and gardeners who 
possess it. Any page opened at random 
provides some note of interest. For example 
Harebell was probably so named because it 
grows in the haunts of hares; Herb 
Christopher was named after St. Chris- 
topher; perhaps because it is found near 
water as the saint used to be, after he had 
devoted himself to carrying wayfarers over 
a bridgeless river. 

The book is packed with just such other 
pieces of engaging information, and should 
prove a worthwhile investment to all who 
cannot resist the attraction of words, 
especially names and the recondite reasons 
for which they were given. 





THe Manager will be pleased to forward free 
specimen copies of N. and Q. to any addresses 
of friends which readers may like to send to him. 





Warwick Square, 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
London, E.C.4 
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Excavations, 353 
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Burkett, 106 
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Elmhirst, 374 
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Gibbons, 477 
Gregson, 216 
Heywood, 398 
Horton of Mowsley, 161, 467 
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Fielding (Henry) and Dodington, 563 
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FitzGeorge, T. Dunckerley, 149, 218, 239, 
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Fleetwood House, 461 
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Florio and Shakespeare, 493 
Flowers with religious names, 350 
Flying horse concern, 281 
Foley, T. P., 194, 240, 294, 394 
Forbes, Bishop A. P., 170 
Forbes, Rev. G. H., 365 
Forman, Simon: ‘ Booke of Plaies,’ 116 
Fortescue, Adrian, 171 
Fortescue, Provost, 169, 174, 365 
Franklin, Benjamin, 38 
Frederyke of Jennen, 94 
Freemen and villeins, 222 
French king and minister of war, 523 
French poetry, 65, 109 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 397 
Fringes of the Law, On the, 258 
Frinton, Essex, 520 
Fry, Christopher, 274 
Furneaux, Captain Tobias, 40 
Fynmore, William, 131 
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* Go, little book,’ 280, 328, 370, 413, 503 
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‘God and the soldier,’ 201 

* God’s chivalry,’ 281 

Godley (J. R.) of Canterbury, N.Z., 43 

Godwin (W.), Essay on Sepulchres, 124 

‘Good morning, rabbits,’ 415 

Googe, Barnaby, 46 

Gostlin, John, 14 

Gower: the serpent and carbuncle, 225 

Graces, Latin, 546 

Grange Court, 40, 107-8, 151 

Gray’s Elegy, a translation, 203 

Green, the colour, 137 

‘ Green eye of the little yellow god,’ 523 

Green, Robert, 446; a proverb emended, 117 

Grendall, Thomas, 325, 394, 413 

Grey Friars in Cambridge, 373 

Grierson (Sir H. J. C.) and George Herbert, 
422 

Guasmoric, 354 
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Guild Merchant, Preston, 355 

Guilford, 6th Earl of, 20, 41 

Gunpowder Plot, 106 

Gunthio, Ambrose, 127, 181 

Gypsy lore, 200, 397, 408 
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Hamilton, Caroline, Lady, 540, 560 

Emma, Lady, 540, 563 
Hampden, Great, 221 
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Hardman, Frederick, 501 
Hardy, T. (1752-1832), 276 
Harsnett, 555 
Hartlib, Samuel, 33 
Harvey, Gabriel, 331, 533 
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Haughton, W., 267 
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Heraldry : 
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Barnett, 106, 151 
Coat of Arms, 419 
Coliege of Arms, 240 
Grant of, 325, 394, 413 
Beaufort badges, 85 
Herbert, George, 420 
* Hercules’ shoe for a child’s foot,’ 117 
Hermit of Dinton, The, 427 
Hesketh, Sir T., 156 
Heywood, Ellis, 178-9 
Jasper, 200 
John, 398 
Richard, 178, 398-9 
Highways, numbering the, 173 
Hill, Bishop Rowley, 83 
Historical Research, 375 
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Hobbes, Thomas, 234, 383 
Hogarth, William, 319 
Holland, Caroline, 238, 415 
Holmes, O. W., 240 
Hood, Robin, 108, 545 


Hopkins, G. M., and Provost Fortescue, 169, 


174, 365; ‘ The Windhover,’ 217 
Horace, 218, 317 
Houghton, Sir Richard, 157 
Housman, A. E., and ‘ Laura Matilda,’ 478 
Hughes, Rev. Griffith (fl. 1750), 327 
Hughes (William) and Shakespeare, 388 
Hugo (V.), 221, 417 
Human origins, 175 
Humble, Canon Henry, 169, 365 
Hunt, Thomas: his ‘ Postscript,’ 50 
Huntingdon, Countess of, 327, 394 
Husting, Court of, 64 
Hutchinson, Colonel, 32; Lucy, 522 
Hy pnerotomachia, 552 


Inclosure Acts, 147 
Ingelow, Jean, 385 
Inns: ‘ The Dinton Hermit,’ 427 
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Inns of Court: Christmas revels, 226, 
nomenclature, 364 

Ipswich: banking, 86, 406; coffee-houses, 
246, 322 

lron-founders, 483 

Iron Duke, 194 

Iron puddling process, 77 


Islam, 380, 403 


J 

‘Jack Straw, 265 

Jacobean MSS., 261, 349 

Jacobite song, 281 

Jeanes, Sir J., 572 

Jefferies, Richard, 217 

Jeffersons of Basingstoke, 

Jennings, Catherine, 568 

Jessop, Francis, 343 

Jeu d’esprit, A, 569 

Johnson, R.: books belonging to, 293 

Johnson, Samuel: Bayle or Boyle, 182: a 
book-list, 519; Dictionary, 16, 162, 204, 
249; George III, 38; Journey to the 
Western Islands, 182; Juvenal, 205; Alex. 
Macbean, 276; mottoes and quotations, 
278, 328; physico-theological terms, 16, 
162, 249; Rambler, 278; Savage, 51; 
‘sooth,’ 204; ‘Topsel on Animals, 123; 
‘Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 205 

Johnsonian Gleanings, 309 

Jones, Thomas, 562 

Jonson, Ben: * Drink to me only,’ 161, 262; 
Dryden, 389; ‘Every man out of his 
humour,’ 376, 389; ‘Pan’s Anniversary,’ 
97; Shakespeare, 376; ‘ Volpone,’ 268 

Jordan, T., 201, 518 

Joseph Sell, 99 

Joyce, James: ‘ Ulysses,” 15, 461 

Jubilee Juggins, 63, 152 

Judges who returned to the Bar, 384, 438 

‘Junius, Letters of,’ 275 

‘Juno in Arcadia,’ 230 

Juvenal, 205, 363 

Juxon, Archbishop, 463; the Juxon Cups, 
463, 508 


K 

Keats: To Autumn, 471; Coleridge, 299; 
compound epithets, 186, 301; Cowper, 
472; * Grecian Urn,’ 145; Hazlitt, 145; ‘La 
Belle Dame,’ 472; negative capability, 299; 
Ruth, 471; Shakespeare, 126; * sooth,’ 204; 
verse-tributes to, 118, 190, 372; Words- 
worth, 300 





L 

Lancashire, 570 

Lark, The monk and the, 149, 218 

‘Laura Matilda,’ 478, 547, 569 

Lawrence, D. H., 286 

Leap-year proposals, 503, 570 

Lewyn, John, 10 

Libraries, 264; Birmingham, 551 

Lightfoot, Hannah, 534 

Lily’s Grammar, 75 

Lincoln’s Inn: beating the bounds, 133 

Lister, Martin, 344 

Literary societies: census, 147 

Literary interpretation in Germany, 397 

Liverpool and Chester, 111 

Locke (John) and Aubrey, 383 

London: County Council—muniment room, 
177; The Great Fire, 37; Hay’s Wharf, 
307; London River, 307; Manorial 
records, 177 

London Magazine (1771), 534 

Longfellow, H. W., 42 

Louisiana, 113 

Lowe, Robert, 569 

Lowen (or Lewyn), John, 10 

Luck-money, 502 

Lyly, Euphues, 360 


M 

MacCarthy, Sir Desmond, 331 

Mackelcan (J.), 408, 481, 503 

Madagascar, 193, 239, 350 

* Madge Howlet,’ 348, 402 

Magnus Maximus, 355 

Malan, S. C., 194, 262 

Mandeville, Sir John, 197 

Manorial records, 177 

Marlborough, Wilts., 199 

Marlowe, Anthony, 181-2 

Marlowe, Christopher: death, 399, * Dr. 
Faustus, 91, 200; ‘Hero and Leander,’ 
334; ‘Miles’ and ‘Clericus, 91; Swift, 
370; ‘ Tamburlaine,’ 444 

Marston (John), J. P. Collier, 347; epigrams, 
518 

Marvell (A.): the colour green, 137; Horace, 
218, 316; a letter, 451; Randolph, 136 

Mary Stuart, 43 

Masque of the Four Seasons, 96, 347-9; of 
the Twelve Months, 54, 150, 229, 329, 
347, 402, 525; Mountebanks, 54, 281, 347; 
of Vices, 492 

Match-making in 1862, 513 

Mathematics, 352, 396 

Mattheson, J., and Catherine Jennings, 568 

Maurice, F. D., 391-2 
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May Day, and chimney-sweeps, 195 

Mayhew, Henry, 350 

Medicine and poetry, 423 

Medieval history, 526 

Mercer, William (1605?-767), 162 

Meredith, William, 371 

Mersey Tunnel, 86 

Michinmackinac, 150, 239 

Middle-English literature, 22-3 

Middleton, Thomas, 3, 75 

Milan Cathedral, 369 

Militia officers, 217, 262, 281 

Millett, G. T., 147 

Milton (J.) and M. Arnold, 474; astronomy, 
315; St. Augustine, 558; Bucer, 61; chas- 
tity, 246; ‘On the Circumcision,’ 314; 
classical tradition, 556; Columbia edition, 
376; Samuel Daniel, 135, 239; Latiniza- 
tions, 557-60; Letters of State, 376; 
‘ Lycidas,’ 97, 115; Nonnos, 117; P.L., 315; 
Tasso, 314; Tillyard, 557-9; Tityros, 379; 
Virgil, 115, 557 

Ming, a toad, 62 

Miniatures, 19 

Mohammedanism, 380, 403 

Moidart, 281 

Molle, Henry, 129 

Monastic Orders: Grey Friars, 373; White 
Canons, 372; sites from the air, 548 

Monck, J. Berkeley, 327, 413, 482 

Monk and the lark, the, 149, 218 

Montmorency, Constable Anne de, 501, 546 

Montpellier, 523 

Monumental Brasses, 221 

Monuments and repairs, 39 

Morality plays, 357 

Mordaunt-Pickering marriage, 501 

More, Hannah, 140, 238, 328 

More, Sir Thomas, 178, 266, 398 

Morgan, Thomas, 531 

* Moriomachia,’ 426 

Mothering Sunday, 393, 503 

Mott, Lucretia, 351 

Mottoes: ‘ A clean sword and a dirty Bible,’ 
106, 196 

Mozart, 541 

Mozley, Harriett, 410 

Mulcaster, Richard, 331 

Mummified cats, 366 

Murray of Broughton. Sir John, 304, 349 

Murry, J. Middleton, 422 

Muttertag, 393, 503 

* My dame hath a lame tame crane,’ 412 

Myrtle and tamarisk, 114 





N 
Nairne, Lady, 435 
Names, personal, 505 
‘Nancy Pommydiddle,’ 106 
Napier, Sir Charles, 243 
Nashe, Thomas, 265 
Near East as birth of civilization, 21, 396 
Neckham, Alexander, 152 
Nelson and his captains, 132 
Nennius, 354 
New Zealand history, 43 
Newcomen Foundation, 177 
Newgate gaol, 392, 437 
Non-jurors, 326 
Nonnos, 117 
Norfolk, the first Duchess of, 427 
Norman Conquest ancestry, 19, 85 
North (Francis), Earl of Guilford, 20, 41 
North-West, the old, 439 
Northumberland election (1812), 144 
Notes and Queries, and Longfellow, 42 
Nottingham: records of the borough, 285 
Novelists, Regional, 568 
Nursery rhymes, 65, 261, 392, 434, 507, 521 


O 


Oberlin, J. F., 217, 478 

Old-English name-system, 224 

Oldys, William, 129 

Omar Khayyam, 67 

Onomastics, 309 

Opium-eating, 280 

Orinoco, 150, 262, 416 

Ossuaries, 243 

Ovid, 43, 46 

Oxford English Dictionary, 331, 443, 552 


P 
Pacific voyages, 217 
Paine, T., 277 
Painter’s monogram, A, 569 
Palindromes, 328, 390 
Palmecastre, 354 
Pantomimes, 546 
Paper-makers and mills, 414 
Paracelsus, 393, 459 
Parliamentaria Rediviva, Brevia, 287 
* Parnassus, Pilgrimage to,’ 54 
Parodies, 385 
Patrick, Saint, 354 
Patron saints, 279 
Pattridge, Captain, 105 
Paul, St., 39 
Peasant’s clever daughter, 284 
Peele (George), 244, 441 
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Pemberton, Sir Francis, 384, 438 

Penwith: an epitaph, 147 

Pepusch, Dr., 19 

‘Perce of Extone,’ 271 

Percy (Elizabeth), Duchess of Somerset, 457 
Percy, Bishop Thomas, 329 


Periodicals : 


Antiquaries Journal, 111, 353 
Archives, 375 
Bow-Bells, 435, 526 
Chercheurs et Curieux, 287 
Coat of Arms, 419 
Dickensian, The, 173 
Durham Univ. Journal, 155 
Friends’ Historical Society: Journal, 397 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 199, 309, 507 
Historical Research: Bulletin, 375 
John Rylands Bulletin, 529 
Rev. d’historie littéraire, 45, 221, 417 
Riv. di letterature moderne, 418 
Perth: St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 172 
‘Peter Pindar,’ 319 
Philosophers Satyrs, 426 
Philpotts, Eden, 154 


Phrases : 


a boiled owl, 130 
a catch-phrase, 393 
certainty-money, 435, 502 
clean sword and dirty Bible, a, 106, 196 
dialect phrases, 454 
dying duck in a thunderstorm, 130, 196 
Iron Duke, 194 
It’s Greek to me, 274 
Looking Sebastopols, 150 
luck-money, 435, 502 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, 2 
on the hip, 74 
pinch and a punch, 20 
a stern-chase, 567 
tune the old cow died of, 130, 219, 281 
‘Why don’t you marry the girl? ’ 393 
working-class, 106 
yours faithfully, 173 
Physicians as poets, 423 
Pickering, William, 522 
Pickering—Mordaunt marriage, 501 
Pious Minstrel, The (1831), 545 
Place, Francis, 278 
Plague, the Great, in Suffolk, 458, 500 
Plantagenet, Richard, 62 
Plants, British, 572; cultivated, 462 
Plato, ‘ Phaedrus,’ 263 
po (English) in Netherland Wars, 





PMS/L on tombstones, 522 

Poe, E. A., ‘Cask of Amontillado,’ 212; and 
Emerson, 566; ‘The Raven,’ 283; selec- 
— 263; ‘ Ulalume, 147; Wordsworth, 
14 

Poetry, and medicine, 423; pure, 294 

Poison-damsels, 197 

Pommydiddle, Nancy, 106 

Pontefract, Seatons of, 458, 503 

Pope, A., ‘Essay on Criticism,’ 51; deism, 
318; Juvenal, 363; ‘Rape of the Lock,’ 
363; ‘Song by a Person of Quality,’ 548 

Potts, Thomas, 537 

Pound, Scots, 172 

Powell, Mrs., as Hamlet, 193 

Precious stones and reptiles, 225, 306 

Pre-history, 175 

Premonstratentians, 372 

Preston Guild Merchant, 355 

Prices in the sixteenth century, 179 

Princes in the Tower, 20, 63 

Printing, authors and, 192, 397 

Prospect of words, A, 452 

Prostitution, sacred, 197 

Prothonotaries, 398 

Proverbs: ‘A stern chase . 
a poor horse... ,’ 238, 329 

Prynne, William, 287, 388-9 


Q 
Quakers in Wiltshire, 397 
Quarles, Francis, 50, 201 
Quarterly Review, 554 
Quotation: ‘Like Mars / 
their pipes,’ 393, 482 
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A-smoking of 


R 


Railway drawbridge keeper, 194 
Ralph Roister Doister, 357 
Randolph, T.(?) and Marvell, 136 
Rastell, William, 178, 398 

Ravenna, 112, 184 

Ray, John, 344 

Regiments: the Black Watch, 40 
Regional Novelists, 568 

* Rejected Addresses,’ 478, 569 
Remuneration, 130 

Rentary, 304, 394 

Representative Democracy, 484 
Reptiles and precious stones, 225, 306 
Reresby, Sir John, 345 

Retchford, William, 9 

Ride, Mr., a builder, 193 

Riebeck, J. van, 484 
Rigaud, Hyacinth, 392 
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Rigby, Col. Alexander, 40 
Roberts (W.), memoir of Hannah More, 140 
Rochford, Viscount, 89 
Rogers, Elizabeth, 10 
Rokeby, Ralph, 180 
Rondels, 109 
Roper, Anthony, 178 
William, 178, 398-9 
Ruskin and the Great Exhibition, 60 
Russian troops in England, 64, 124, 196 
Ruth, The Book of, 471 
Rye, ergot of, 393 


S 
Sackville, Lord George, 73 
Sadleir, G. Forster, 149 
Saffron Walden: Friends’ School, 397 
Saint Cross Hospital, 41 
Saintsbury, George, 505 
Sampson, George, 507 
Savage, Richard, 51 
Sayle, Governor William, 238 
Scholes, P. A., 419 
Schools: Kepier, 83; Mrs. Newcomen’s, 177 
Schoon, Cornelis van, 358 
Science and language, 148 
Scillies, excavation in the, 353 
Scott, John, 237 
Scott, Sir W., ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
103 
Scottish tongue, the older, 284 
Scrivener’s accounts, 501 
Sculpture, English Romanesque, 87 
* Sebastopols, Looking,’ 150 
Seneca, 200 
Serpent in mythology, 225 
* Sessa,’ 393, 437 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 172 
Sewers, The Black Book of, 83 
Shaftesbury, Ist Earl, 383-4 
Shakerley, Peter, 107 
Shakeshafte, William, 156 
Shakespeare : * accommodations,’ 126; 
authorship of the plays, 353; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 272, 360; the Bible, 49: 
Boccaccio, 935; 3. ?: Collier, 116; a 
“select catalogue,’ 155; ‘creature,’ 443, 
502; the Dark Lady, 156; First Folio, 271; 
Florio, 493; George III, 38; Harsnett, 355; 
William Hughes, 388; Keats, 126; Links 


with, 156, 387; manuscripts, 261; monu- 
ment, 325, 394, 479, 548 


104; ‘ Woodstock,’ 





Plays and Poems : 


All’s Well, 160; Antony and Cleopatra, 
244, 441; ‘Cymbeline, 93; Hamlet: 152. 
160: alchemical metaphor, 157; Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, 272-4; actresses as 
Hamlet, 193, 393, 396, 459: Copyright, 
47; the Ur-Hamlet, 420; a * youth,’ 76; 
I Henry IV, 25; Il Henry IV, 267; 
Henry VI, 549: Lear, 126, 313; Love's 
Labour’s Lost, 334; Lucrece, 46; Mac- 
beth, 272, 403; Measure for Measure, 
126; Merry Wives, 267; Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 49; Othello, 76; 335; 
Richard II, 24, 270, 492; Sonnets, 126, 
134, 156, 376, 387, 438; Taming of the 
Shrew, 393; Timon of Athens, 48; 
Winter’s Tale, 93, 97 
Peele, 244, 441; split lines, 272; 
393, 502 
Shaw, Bernard, 331 
‘ Sheffield cat, The,’ 277, 350 
Shirley, Sir Robert, 108 
Shelley, 124, 129 
* Shepherd’s Score, The,’ 216 
Shorter, C. K., 102 
Shove, Fredegond, 545 
Siddons, Sarah, 193 
‘ Skittles ’ (Catherine Walters), 130 
Slavery, 351 
Sloane, Sir Hans, 280, 350 
Smith brothers, three: self-portrait, 19 
Smith, Captain J., 129 
Snuff-boxes: Dryden and Swift, 62 
* Sobieski-Stuarts,’ 319, 428, 455, 470, 511 
Societies : 
American Names, 309 
Apothecaries, 390 
Bath Heraldic, 419 
Bishop’s Stortford Natural History, 418 
British Agricultural English, 419 
Early English Text, 86 
Felons, Prosecution of, 369, 436, 504 
Gypsy Lore, 200 
Heraldic, 419 . 
Lancs. and Cheshire Antiquarian, 67; His- 
torical, 111 
Malone, 96 
Monumental Brasses, 221 
Natural History, 418 
Somerset, Duchess of, 457 : 
Songs: ‘Bonnie Banks, 394; ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,’ 194; ‘ British Grenadiers,’ 194; 
‘We won't go home till morning,’ 194 
Song-writers, 194, 239 
* Sooth ’ in Johnson and Keats, 204 
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Sources unidentified, 19 

Southcott, Joanna, 194, 240, 294 

Southey, 554 

Spanish Armada medal and tablet, 193, 239 

Spencer, Jane, 156 

Spenser, Edmund, 161, 332 

Sporting terminology, 392 

Sprat, Bishop Thomas, 10, 14, 118 

Stanley (J.), a blind composer, 501 
Thomas, 518 

Stanwell, 477 

Stanwick, 353 

Staphorst, Nicholas, 390, 481, 546 

Steele, Sir Richard, 482 

Stern-chase, 567 

Sterne, Laurence, 165 

Stevenson (R. L.), Dickens and gentlemen, 
173, 262 

Stoics, 395 

Stone-ware vessels, 112 

Stonehenge, 353 

Stonyhurst pageants, 358 

‘Stuarts, Sobieski,’ 319, 428, 455, 470, 511 

Stubbs, Edward, 398 

Stymmelius, Christopher, 358 

Surnames: assumed, 20; Menseir, 20, 42, 64; 
Michell or Mitchell, 83, 151, 173, 525; 
Pattridge, 105 

Swift (Jonathan) and Da Vinci, 451; Latin- 
English letter, 305; Marlowe, 370; Ode, 
235; pamphlets, 139, 218; Paracelsus, 393; 
renunciation of poetry, 235; ‘seven penny 
papers, 139, 218; snuff-boxes, 62; the 
Stamp Act, 139; Sir W. Temple, 235 

Symbolic C or G, 280 

Synagogue, The: Sacred Poems, 138 


T 


Tamarisk and myrtle, 114 

Tartan of the Black Watch, 40 

Tasso, 314 

Tavistock Abbey, 197 

Taylor, Tom, 129, 196 

Tea, Chinese and, 149 

Tea-pots, 149 

Television, 194, 262 

Temple, Archbishop Frederick, 108 

Temple, Sir W., 235 

Tenison, Archbishop, 327, 414, 438 

Tennyson, and Dryden, 520; and Great 
Exhibition, 60; an imitation (?), 502; Jn 
Memoriam, 502 

Tenth Muse, the, 106 

Thackeray, Punch and, 129, 196, 393, 482 

Theatre, Who’s Who in the, 67 





Theatrical queries, 412; records, 20, 151,219 

Thelwall, John, 38 

Thompson, Sir Peter, 62 

Thomson, James, 110 

Thorpe, T., and Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 387 

* Threadneedle Street, Old Lady of,’ 2 

Thurston, Herbert, 551 

Time, reckoning, 369, 437 

‘Times, The,’ price a halfpenny, 130, 196, 
284 

Toad ming, A, 62 

Token books, 177 

Tombstones, PMS/L on, 522 

Topsell, Edward, 123 

Torbock, Roger, 193 

Tower of London, Princes in the, 20 

Tradesmen, provincial (19th cent.), 20 

Treasure Trove, 411 

Trees, beating, 61, 152, 196 

Treves, Sir Frederick, 130, 196 

Trollope, A., ‘ Barchester Towers,’ 150; ‘ The 
Warden,’ 106 

Trowbridge woollen industry, 176 

Truncheons, 238, 327, 416 

Turner (J.): two mathematicians, 501 


U 
Udall, Nicholas, 357 
University degrees, 63 
Unknown Warrior, the, 239 
‘Up Jenkins,’ 194 


Vv 
Vair, Guillaume du, 395 

Valéry, Paul, 528 

* Vanity Fair’ cartoons, 130, 196, 262 
Vascular plants, 418 

Vaughan, Henry, 424, 477 

Victoria (Australia), 19, 67 

Victoria, Queen: her coronation gown, 393 
Villiens and Freemen, 222 

Vinegar in alchemy, 158 

Virgil: eclogues, 115 

Voltaire, 193 

Vortigern, 355 


Ww 


Walkinshaw, Clementine, 318 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, 238, 329, 504 

Walnut trees, beating, 61, 152, 196 

Walpole (Horace): Hannah More, 238, 328; 
Strawberry Hill, 253 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, 401 

Walters, Catherine, 130 

Warburton, Peter de, 193 
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Warren, Sanders, 219 

Warrior, the Unknown, 239 

Warton, T., and Bishop Percy, 329 

Washington, George, 539 

Waterloo pictures, 326 

Watts, Alaric A., 305 

Watts, J. O., 130 

Watts-Dunton, T., 130 

Weever, John, 153 

Wellington: ‘Iron Duke,’ 194 

Westminster Abbey: mural pictures, 194 

Wheeler, Private William, 457, 504, 547 

Whipper pamphlets, the, 153 

White Canons, 372 

Whitehead, Paul, 167 

Whitgift, Archbishop, 179 

Wickoff, Henry, 106 

Wieland, Coleridge and, 556 

Wife-selling (19th cent.), 42, 174, 323 

Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph, 281 

Willughby, Francis, 344 

Wilson (Robert): ‘Three Lords and three 
Ladies,’ 265 

Wilts. Borough Records, 199 

Winchester: a churchyard memorial, 434 

Wit, a note on, 50 

Wolcot, John, 319 

Wolfe, Humbert, 150, 415 

“Woman Question, The,’ 351 





Woodhull, Brig.-Gen. N., 326 


Woodward, J.; and the Deluge, 250 
Woollen industry, Trowbridge, 176 
Woolley, Sir J., 238 


Words : 


boffin, 106; butterboxes, 267; creatures— 
farm animals, 443, 502; dazie or : 
438, 458; Deltaton, 500; eisel, 158; float. | 
net, 124; marrow, 166; misfires, 454; ‘A™ 
Prospect of Words,’ 452, 475; pyjamas, © 
279; ‘Sessa,’ 393, 502; setts, 501; - 
204; sophisticated, 173; stern-chase, 567; 
tintinnabulation, 459; ‘A World of 
Words,’ 493 3 
Wordsworth, Bishop Charles, 169, 365 
Wordsworth, William: The Art of, 570; — 
botany, 298; Dr. Arnold, 410; ‘ Bucer, © 
Erasmus, and Melanchton,’ 61; Hazlitt, 
211; ‘ Pillar of Trajan,’ 142; Thanksgiving 
Ode, 236; travel-books, 429, 457 
Wyatt, ——, architect, 111 
Wycherley, W., 173 
Wykes (John), printer, 138 
T., 138, 218 


Y 
Yeowell, James, 129 
York Minster, 155 
Yorke, Rowland, 530 
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